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ABSTRACT 


This study is a description of the mid-fifteenth- 
century polyphonic carol as a genre, illustrated by the 
thirty carols found in the manuscript Arch Selden B26 in 
thesbodletan Library; Oxford, 

Chapter *One contains a brief description of “that 
pase or the manuscript contaiming =the «carols; sa, review.or 
the various opinions concerning its date and place of 
origin is made, and the most significant correspondences 
with other carol manuscripts are shown. 

The sformal structure of the -carol sis snvestigated 
in Chapter wo. ~Anvappropriate definition sof the carol is 
established, on the basis of its structure. The component 
papessCrecneelormn- burden, Vveuse, ~andmenorus, are 
examined, and their interrelationships, both textual and 
musical, are shown. 

Tworooposing views Of the origin of the ‘carol “are 
G@iscussed in Chapter Three. That the carol derived from 
Garole, the French ring-dance, is the position held mainly 
by sluterary Histogians while musicologists generally Sup- 
VOEG tie belier that the carols were written specinically 
forwedncing in) courch processions. | The contributions of 


the Franciscan friars towards the development of the English 
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Carolvare considered. It is shown that the carol, while 
haying a distinctly popular nature, is not, as 1s often 
believed, folk song. 

The musical style of the carols as examined, in 
Chapter Four. Mention is made of the typical triple metre, 
the ¢€ross rhythms, the characteristics of melodic and 
harmonic structure, the style of part-writing, the types of 
cadences, and the use of modes. Suggestions are made con- 
cerning the treatment of voices and instruments in per- 
formance. 

The Appendix Gives an account Of a perrormance 
of eleven of the carols from the Selden manuscript, in ad- 
dicron, to ,othersmedieval music and. droamacic readings. sn 


tape recording of the performance is included. 
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Gloria trbivay and Dilass:: 

God unto his grace he us wiss, 

The rent of heaven that we not miss, 
Both all and some. 


--MS. Arch Selden B26, f. 7 
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INTRODUCTION 


the ManvisceipteArch SeldenSe26eie "one of 4a large 
group Of manuscripts and books forming the Selden collec- 
Lton in =the Bodletan Library at Oxtord. The thirty English 
and Latin carols of this manuscript are representative of 
the medieval polyphonic carol, a genre identified by its 
form, which appeared in England about 1420 and disappeared 
soon at ber l500, 

The entire corpus of extant medieval carols has 
been transcribed into modern notation by John Stevens in 
Mediaeval Carols, Volume IV of Musica Britannica, published 
for the Royal Musical Association by Stainer and Bell in 
1958. Reference is made to this edition throughout the 
present paper. 

Simee the art Of music MUSE exist in sound, the 
Carols, were brought to life through a performance which 1s 
described in thestppendix, SUherconcert 16 preservedson 


tape recording. 
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CHAPTER TL 
DESCRIPTION OF THE MANUSCRIPT 


John Selden was born on the coast of Sussex in 

1584. The son of a violinist, he entered Oxford at four- 
teen... eDuring his lifeshe) built a etirmereputation as a 
scholax,, pasliamentarian, antiquarian and man,of integrity. 
It is not known how he acquired the music manuscript. His 
library, however, was known to be large and varied. Five 
years after his death, 

the whole collection, comprising more than 8000 

volumes were conveyed to Oxford, one of the terms of 

thes gurt sbeinguethat, they shouldasbe Lonsever jkept 

wOgetnier, sind In al ovetance body, swith tiem eLe be sor, 

Mr. Selden's Library. The Books arrived in September, 

1659, and are preserved in a separate apartment of 

the Bodleian Library.t 


The present manuscript bears catalogue number B26 of the 
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Appearance and Contents 
The manuscript Arch Selden B26.1s a volume: of 
parchment and paper, ten and one-quarter by seven and one- 
eighth inches in size. There are 135 folios. The music 
line Table-Talk of John Selden, Biographical 
Preface anduNOces by Sa W.\ Singere(2nd eds; .London:; John 
WuSceil Smit, O06) pi. Lx KV 


*Hereinafter the manuscript will be wererred “£6 
as Selden. 
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is Written in full—-pblack Notation with scattered full—red 
and void-red notes; the initials are in blue and red; the 
Lexts OL Some Of.thne: vefrain—lines sare in red. A’ few 
teaves Of Part TL are stained, 

The volume consists of five unrelated manuscripts, 
"apparently bound together after they came into the posses- 
sion of the library, and bearing figures which seem to show 
that they were part of a large number of unbound pieces 
which came in the Selden collection."? 

Of the five manuscripts which comprise the volume, 
Only tne first contains’ Caroas, “Part 17) Made Or parennene, 
Consists or thirty-one; tollios, numbered) from three =to 
thirty-three; one and two are binder’s paper flyleaves. 
fieluded in chis first part dre thirty Eenglish,. vatin, and 
macaronic carols, mixed indiscriminately with fifteen Latin 
antiphons from the Sarum Processional, all but one in 
praise of the Virgin, and other sacred and secular songs. 
Ml arerset’ to muste for two or three voices, 

No composers' names are given in the manuscript; 
however, those of three of the antiphons have been identi- 


fied by correspondences in continental manuscripts. The 


3m, We Bb. Nicholson, in his introduction to 
Barly BodVeran Music, ed. by Sirevonn Stainer (2 vols. 
London: Novello and Company, Limited, 1901), p. xXx. 
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composers are Dunstable, Leonel, and Plomer. 

Photographic facsimiles of Part I appear in the 
first volume of Early Bodleian Music, plates 37-97, and 
transcriptions in the second volume, pages 74-180. The 
Hoglsh texts of Part 1 are printed by Predenick Morgan 
Padelford.? 

thejharlysEngdlvsh Carols, Richard Leighton crecne's 
authoritative edition .of «474 carol ‘texts, with mntroduction 
and notes, appeared in eens Followed in 1962 by his book, 
Ape lection of sEng ish Carols,’ containing others not 
previously published. Twenty-three of the carols from 
eeldensappesanein The vEarly English Garels j-andyan vadditiona | 
oneqingA Selection on English (Carols, Twoxcarols (from 
Selden having only one verse are omitted from Greene's col- 


lections, although he includes other one-verse carols. 


4anfred F, Bukofzer, “Review of Medieval Polyphony 
in the Bodleian Library by Dom Anselm Hughes," Journal of 
EnevAmerican MaStcological Society, Vo (Sprang, 1952)7e 56. 
The Compositions and their other locations are as follows: 
Rvewceg (naw temo Simby sleonel), ,ether vers Lonsmine.nes iron 
Godicesvand Bologna, Liceo,Mus.Q 15; Beata mater (£- 6r) 
by Dunstable, other versions in Trent and Modena, Est. lat. 
4717 and Mota pulera es (f. 31%) by Plomer,other versions 


ne Brenteand Modena, Est. lat. 471. 


"English Gongs in Manuscript selden B. 26, 
Bnglaea, ex eiVi, Ne Baar lV (1912) SGa115- 


© (Oxford: Clarendon Press), hereinafter referred 
£6 as .EECe 


7 (oxford: Clarendon Press), hereinafter referred 
Comasaskc. 
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Mestour “atin Carols, (cantilenae) an) Seldenvare not 
printed by Greene, since he has restricted his collections 
tO URENGEi sh carols: 

In contrast to the large number of known carol 
texts, the music of only about 120 carols has been pre- 
served. All are included in Mediaeval Carols.°® Those from 
pelden are Nos els cto 42,7, and sl2A and 13a) in the appendix. 

In his introduction to Early Bodleian Music, Nichol- 
Son states that he finds nine dipterent Wands: in the carol 


10 


texts;° Padelford agrees with hin, but Greene adds a 


went Eleven music writers are recognized by Nicholson; 
Pade liord traces Only €ight.  Botn Nicholson and Padelford 
list the carols which, in their opinion, were copied by 
each writer. Rossell Hope Robbins sees that "the main body 
of the carols was written by one scribe for the words and 
by another scribe for the music." Some of the writers 
were probably copyists of both words and music. 

Bid. by John Stevens as Vol. IV of Musica Britan- 
nica, published for the Royal Musical Association (London: 
Staines ana Bell-lid, 1952, revised 1958)" “Taroughour 


this study the numbering of the carols corresponds to that 
of Mediaeval Carols. 
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Date 

The date of the manuscript has been the subject of 
much argument. 

The earliest attempt to date the manuscript was ap- 
parently made by the antiquary Dr. Philip Bliss, sub- 
librarian of the Bodleian Library between 1822 and 1828. 
Onwone Of the tlyleavyes at. the beginning, of the volume, he 
ROLE Olrc: Vang ss? 

Underneath, the Rev. Henry Octavius Coxe, a sub- 
sequent librarian of the Bodleian Library, wrote "1420 


less : 
His reason- 


see fol. 16, Agincourt & the King snot dead”. 
ing Was probably that outdined’ by Nicholson, as follows: 

Dm thesisiddle Of. tne collection sts a songeot, cnanks— 
giving for Agincourt. It was composed after the entry 
of the French prisoners into London, which I suppose 
was at Henry's entry on November 23, 1415. But the 
Kandeis ObVIOUSl yy Stil alive. ga a Henry odded Nn 
1422.15 

Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, director and principal 

librarian of the British Museum and formerly keeper of its 
Manuscripts, was consulted in 1c97S ‘On a study of the fac- 


Similes, he dated the Selden manuscript not earlier than 


1450-55.1° 
Ue , : ps 
Early Bodleian Music, I, p. XxX1ll. 
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Nicholson sets the date at approximately 1454, 
reasoning that the Agincourt carol) could have been) copied 
ante the WeatnjomuiensyiV,. but unlikely atter 1455 an 
which England lost all its possessions in France except 
Calausjariand thewsinging or icopying of thesscong would have 
beenssomething very @ike ay mockery. ihe: cites ay Latin 
ant pohonj a Milecs Christi gloriose, “alpebtbiion foriet vic 
peace in England, as corresponding to the state of affairs 
at Christmas, gee 

Padelford, however, sees this Latin antiphon as 
}gonecal Gnvappl ication, wather than specific, andmof ine 
advantage in fixing the date. He points out that a song 
may well be composed and sung a century before it is re- 
corded in a manuscript, and that a legendary song such as 
they Agincounty Carols would continue (jtor bessung © longiairer 


18 


its applicability has ceased." On the basis of the char- 


ectemuom Lne) musical! noteswand the orthography, he places 


the manuscript between 1570 and 1575, which Robbins calls 


. 19 e . 
Lae sir, anal Greene, considers: Tan obvious error: , 
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Provenance 
In his efforts to trace: ene orlgin of the manu 
script, Nicholson observes: 


Our music was almost certainly written in a monastery: 
this we see when we consider the number of hands con- 
cerned in producing 1t and the character of the 

words. . . . Where except in a monastery or house of 
minstrels would so many skilled music-writers be 
found at one time? And a house of minstrels is ab- 
solutely excluded by the fact that there is not from 
beginning to end of the collection one single word of 
Ove. 


Bertram Schofield sees the Chapel Royal, that is, 
the college of St. George's, Windsor, as more likely than 
any monastery or establishment of music to have housed the 
FequLsite number Of Music writers. In support of his 
Spinien We poimces to the inclusion in, the manuscripe OF 
Both wehe Agincourt song, extolling the king, and the sinti-— 
phon Miles Christi gloriose which he assumes is in honor of 
St. George, the patron saint of England, invoking him to 
end the existing civil discord. 

Greene rejects this argument, pointing out that the 
Latin antipnon taken by Schofield to be in honor of St. 

" 


George actually celebrates Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, a 


powerful Yorkshireman who rebelled against the crown and 


elearly Bodleian Music, lb, —%x1 5 


shi Newly Discovered 15th-Century Manuscript of 
the Englisn chapelssoyal -"Part I, > The Musical Quarterly, 
MxCrl (Oeroper , O46) 525; 
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was beheaded as a traitor."*> Greene sees neither the 


Chapel Royal nor St. George's, Windsor, as likely places of 
Onigingcoreselden, 

Theyseme vant tphion Mi lessChristi olomiose,; 
provides the clue sto jan alternative yiew sof (ene slocation 
Of Che Manuscript. e Frank Wik. Narnisom notes suhatsthis 
anti phon 1s unique in thescollection iasthatelie 1s notcnin 
honer of the Virgin, but of Thomas of Lancaster, who was 
execuLced . .by seaward. Eb ain eh322% 


Thomas's brother Henry recovered the family titles 
and estates two years later and in 1330 began the 
foundation of St. Mary Newarke Hospital and College. 
Hesencounaged the popular devotion to the memory .of 
his brother and made efforts to have him canonized 
as the Martyn Of POnteLract.. sine canon zatton did 
not take place, but the devotion continued, and 
Enis aneipnon as part. of a rhymed office in) honour 
of 'Saint" Thomas. Newarke College is a likely place 
for such ay) antiphon. to wmmave) been sung in the i21£—- 
Leet Centucy, and 2 Ws iconcelyable that ithe 
Manuscript originated there.24 


Harrison adds, 


If so, the first line of the carol ‘Alleluia: A newe 
work 1S come on hond'” [No. 30] had an’ extra ‘appro-= 
priateness. 


Atecempes to) Locate wthe Manuscript, baye been made 


23 uno Medieval Musical Manuscripts: Egerton 
8207 ana) Some University of Chicago Pragments, Journal 
of the American Musicological Society, Vil (Spring, 1954), 


24usic in Medieval Britain (London: Routledge 
and. Kegan Pau Wyel95s),)p.9 300’. 
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byte study Of the dialece, Padelford states» “The songs 


are written in the Southern dialect, as the inflections 


ce 0 . 
Make clear. Nicholson agrees, adding, "That the words 


were NOt Wweitten ineche Nortn or Midlands, sbuenin the Soucn, 


is evident from:‘the use of -eth as a plural een 


Greene admits that “such traces of dialectal forms 


as are found in the English suggest a connection with the 
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Southern area. He adds, "Northernisms are strikingly 


n 29 


apsent from the carols in the Selden Ms- Greene notices 


that, later in the fifteenth century bute sometime=-arter its 


first writing, a Northern scribe has added a stanza to the 


CndeOronall ar, . Lu eOn Graces Or ayheer and, on the 


same leaf, has drawn a crude sketch of a cocks = 


A cock, in the later fifteenth century, was the very 
widely known and frequently depicted rebus or badge of 
John Alcock, ‘successively Bishop or Rochester, Wwor- 
GCester, ana ely, joint Mord Chanceltorvor England, 
Master of the Rolls, founder of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, and of the grammar school at Hull. Alcock was 
MOLOFLOUSLy fond of applying Nisirebus wnereverspossible, 


Our nglish Songs, — baa. 

ete Bodleian Music, Ey xxi. 

28 uaw0 Medieval Musical Manuscripts,” p. 13% 
29 
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and it is, of course, the principal charge and, crest 
ef the arms of Jésus College. it could hardly indicate 
euvOone else me (Ne wholesMS of carols 16 earlier 
than Alcock's episcopate (1476-86); we may conjecture 
that 1 came into his, possession and that he added to 


the carol, probably from memory, another stanza known 
COA. 


Greene notes, however, that the cock in Alcock's 
rebus was usually drawn standing on a globe, to depict the 


"all" part of his name, whereas there is no globe in this 


eeeecn 


The Northern spelling of the added stanza is ap- 
propriate to Alcock who was born and educated at Beverley. 
The language used in the other texts is that of Worcester, 
an abbey where there was much carolling. Greene concludes 
that the manuscript is from Worcester. He adds: 


the MSs Masea very Nigh proportion Of Carols and 
Pati nN Songs jbo, the Virgin, sand atemay wellle hayes been 
connected wath vhe boys choir of the - Chapel or the 
Blessed Mary in the nave. In 1478 Alcock endowed 
this chapel with £100 for masses and antiphons and 
eesponds for his own soul and those of his pearnents 
and Denefactors.  (ivyor Atkins, The EBanly Occupants of 
the Office of Organist and Master of the Choristers 
Of . . . Worcester, Worcestershire Historical — 
Scciety Olson po. 2-8) .34 


The "speed-the-plough" carol, No. 12A, also points 
to Worcester. This carol, says Greene, "would be highly 


appropriate to Worcester Abbey, which had a number of ag- 


32sRc, pp. 176-77. 


33 nwo Medaeval Musical Manuscripts, pp.) 17. 
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ricultural manors and much business with plough-land, 


ploughmen, and ee 


Ate the topyot Yeblessed be that Lord, No. 40, has 
been written the name Childe, which may refer to the 
composer, William craaae © Greene, however, points out 
that 

since composers' names in general are not given by 

Lis Ms, Ves more (prepablyva mote for ‘ownership. 

The Childe family were important tenants of Worcester 
Abbey wand “inthe early sixteenth icentury fPrion William 
More entrusted much business: to Richard ‘Childe and 

gave him many rewards.- 

Another cacol, sieprayeyousally No. 15). Us) Marked 
“quod J.D." which many writers have taken to imply the 
composer John Dunstable. Opinions vary as to whether the 


MUSiTCe as in a ‘style sed by Dunstable. ~ "As a canon “and 


prebendary of Hereford Dunstable could easily have had 


contact with Worcester Abbeys" 


An explanation for the close similarities between 
Seldem tana another ‘carol (manuscript, Egerton 33807, as 
furnished “by "Greeness~ "If Egerton 3307 is correctly*as- 
Signed to Meaux Abbey or its neighbourhood, Alcock, re- 


Visita shui sandals) Native Beverley may Mave Deen jan 
Ohta, Ho O2 4A | 
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agent of the transmission.>” 


Correspondences with Other Manuscripts 

The Selden manuscript is one of four surviving 
manuscripts containing fifteenth-century carols in poly- 
phonic settings. These manuscripts show much intercon- 
nection; of the thirty carols in Selden, seventeen appear, 
more sor less varred7) in another musicals manuscript. 

the oldest of the polyphonic manuscrapes 1s 7a 
vellum roll in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
MS.0s8o. 00.8) (Di cONntains thirteen) English carols wien 
musac=ftrom ther first half of the firteenth eeiunies 
Its dialect is Hast Anglian. Carols in Selden which are 
imcindedwinsthie Trinity ROllvare Nose 16, 23,27, 297 O45 
307. and Nes 

The recently discovered British Museum Manuscript 
Egerton S307 Peonsictes Of two parts mingthesimnsteponumere 
litumgica wy composttiwons of the Sarum Processional torn the 


Services of Holy Week, and in the second, thirty-two anony-= 


mous sacred and secular carols and cantilenae. This manu- 


ea eekek. 


40nnese carols have been transcribed by J. A. 
Puller Maitland and *oublicshéed; withyaddedgvecal parts (by 
Wis, ROGkKetEO, ease Engl 1 slimGarolenor et bes I eteenth Century 
(LGondon: <The Leadenhall Press, (138911): 


4leuller Gesceipcions On vEhe Manuscripts are in 
EEC, pp. 3925-49,,..SEC,, pp. l/0-084,-and Mediaeval Carols, 
Dome leo 
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script is dated between 1430 and 1450, about the same time 
as Selden, with which it has many similarities of notation 
and musical style. The place of origin, monastic or royal, 
reece subject sof much discussion: Greene points to “the 
Cistercian Abbey of Meaux near Beverley, yorkshire; ?? 
Manfred Bukofzer > and Gustave Reese “4 agree but Harrison 
“wejeces: this’ yview on Wdturgical grounds; °” Schofield’® and 
Stevens," supported by Gwynn S. Nieseeie. attribute the 
Manuscript to mhel collegetot Sts George's, Windsor. The 
English texts of the carols are not in The Early English 
Carols but are edited by Grecia inn Selection Ob English 
Carols. Bukotzer has providec “al analysis Of the music or 


49 


the entire manuscript. Carols appearing in both Egerton 


anaeeeliden are Nos. 15, 28, 34, 357 and 37. 
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47 ediaeval Carols De tbe o. 


48 ohne British Museum Manuscript Egerton 3307 (Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1963), pp. 7-14. 

ee atudice? Chapter IV, "Holy-Week Music and Carols 
aceMeaux Abbey,” pp. 13-75. 
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The Ritson. Manvccript, Britisn Museum Additional 
MS, 26657, Conteins forty-four Englushvand Latin carols, an 
addition to masses, motets, and secular songs. "The com- 
posers include Sir Thomas Pakke, otherwise unknown, Turges, 


John Cornysh, Henry Petyre, John Wythe, Richard Smert, and 


Teo! 


John Trouluffe. The Manuscript 1s usually attributed to 


the West Country and dated about nse. It was presented 


to the British Museum by Joseph Ritson in MRI. Bukofzer 


LepOrts Ehat ene Ratson manuscript 


Stands apart as a provincial collection trom the latter 
Papi Or che 15th century and shows’ noumusical con= 
CORndances With any "Of the Carlier manuccripes, enough 
it includes several earlier carol poems in new musical 
settings. The older repertory was apparently rapidly 
displaced by new compositions written in a more in- 
tricate style. 


Robbins adds: 


20cRc, 0. VJ Se CINCiKi Was beClOn. Of Pl ymiEroo, sear 
Bveren. prom [455 "co L477. 
bul 


But Robbins dates the carols of this manuscript 
between 1450 and 1470 (Early English Christmas Carols, 
p. 86) and Catherine Keyes Miller sets the date at the 
end. of tne second third of the fitteenreh century in =The 
Havly English Carol,” Renaissance News, Lil (Winter; 1950), 


Gre 


>* catherine Miller has provided a transcription 
and commensary om Lhas manuscript an “A Parteenth Century 
Record of English Choir Repertory: B. M. Add. MS. 5665" 
@avole. unpublished doctoral dissertation, YalevUni- 
versity, 94s). 


53Review of Mediaeval Cacols;eed. by Jonn stevens, * 
Journal of the American Musicological Society, VII (Spring, 
TO 54) 63% 
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The settings are generally more ornate than those of 
the other polyphonic manuscripts, and usually have 
Tropeated burdens. 
The following carols in Selden are found in another musical 
SerLrog IM tiewRiLeson Manusceiot-eNOsc. ull oy lea? 0 ode mand 
DAS 
Two carols in Selden are found with music in other 
manuscripts. The manuscript Ashmole 1393 in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford contains a version of the cantilena 
NO.93/, as well as an English song and two.cerol eecoe 
NO.e2o,) WLC die terent music, has been found oneagtlylear 
OF VCanbridge University Library manuscripo Li 1. iat 
The texts of many of the carols in Selden are found 
in several medieval manuscripts. Among the most important 
of these are Oxford, Balliol MS.354, the commonplace book 
@Oessichara Hilly =a London grocer (Nos. 47 anc 23)G.0sford, 
Bodleian MS.Eng. poet E 1 (Nos. 15 and 26); British Museum, 
Sloane MS. 2593 (Nos. 21 and 23); Oxford, Bodleian MS. Douce 
302 (No. 27); and Bridgewater Corporation Muniments, 123 


(No. 20).>/ 


> 4 early Eng lish Christmas Cacole,) Psa 00. 


>°pacsimile and transcriptions: ane in) Barly 
BodletanuMusvc, 0, NO, xXvild, and 1, ol>o5, 


Bene Manfred F. Bukofzer, "Some Sources of 15th 
Century English Music," Renaissance News, II (Winter, ARSE S|) Fe 


6b=611% 


27 the above manuscripts are described in EEC, 
pp. 325-49. See also Robbins’ discussion of these and 
other carol manuscripts in his article "Middle English 
Carols as Processional Hymns." 
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The text of No. 31 is also Gna book printed in 
the sixteenth century by Richard Kele, Christmas carolles 


newely Inprynted, now in the Huntington atbepere 


28 xele's book has been reproduced in facsimile as 
eareror moward Bites heed s Christmas Carols Printed in 
the Sixteenth Century (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
Universcmey Press, 1932). 
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FORMAL STRUCTURE 


DeranveLon OL Carol. 

The variety of meanings which are implied by the 
term "carol" will be illustrated by some examples of current 
derinations. 

tie e@pening, Lines or The, Oxrord, Book Orecar ols 
state that “carols are songs with a religious impulse that 


ab 


are simple, hilarious, popular, and modern." John Julian 


eefines a Carol simply as a song Of joy Originally ac 
companying a Sievert The Encyclopaedia Britannica defines 
a Carol as “a Kind of Song affiliated with dancing and as- 
sociated with the seasons of the year, especially Christ- 
mas."> Percy A. Scholes designates a carol as “a religious 
seasonal song, Ch geOyrul Character, in the vernacular and 

4 


sung by the common people." The popular use of the term 


"Christmas carol", with its far-reaching social and senti- 


lbreface by Percy Dearmer (London: Oxford Uni- 
wersity Press, 1945), p. v. 


ex Dictionary of Hymnology (5th ed.; London: 
Toh Murray 92 5).oe bs 205K 


3 prank craewart Howes, (‘Carol 7 3 1968,,1V7 942. 


4 the Oxford Companion to Music (9th ed.; London: 
Oxford University Press, 1956), p. 154. 
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mental implications, appears questionable, and Grove's 
Dictionary, without attempting to define a carol, warns 
that "the important fact to remember in the first place is 
thet a Carol,is not necessarily ia secular Yuletide, or halt— 
sacred Christmas song. 

The diversity of Meanings attached to the word 
"carol" is due in part to widely differing views on the 
derivation of the term. The Old French carole, a word 
meaning ring-dance, may have come through the Latin 
choraule from the Greek choros, gay circling edance, Won from 
the Greek choraules, one who accompanies the dance on a 
flute. Rossell Hope Robbins affirms that the earliest 
entymology is from chori, or processional psalms. ° Julian 


maintains that "the word Carol is derived from the Italian 
Carola, a ring-dance, from Carolare, to see sMekes IER AS 
Arthur Bedford, sometime incumbent of the Temple Church, 
has stated that carolus was the Latin form of the name of 
King Charles I, during whose reign carol singing was popu- 
eee Marat, Sahlan'suthesis on the oragqimvor he medieval 
> John Stevens, “Carol, sea... oY Sie BLOM (och co. 


fondon:. MacMillan & Co ltd. , New York:| St Martin’s 
Peess, 254) Lif is. 


Orarly English Christmas Carols (New York and Lon- 
dons) Columbtasimiversity Press,.1961)jop.e2. 


THymnology, CaaecOon 


8sir John Stainer and Henry Ramsden Bramley, eds., 
Christmas Carols New and Old (London: Novello and Company, 
Tint eedelo47) , first page Of Preface. 
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carol is based on the claim that "carol" came from the lit- 
urgical formula Kyrie eleison, through its COGrupt LOmnSs or 
MyGLenle, exabiel lle skariole, and karole.” 

In addition to the controversy concerning the 
origin of the term "carol", one must recognize the changes 
which the meaning of the term has undergone since it be- 
came part of the English language some six or seven cen- 
turies ago. Collections of carols have been published in 
Great number since the sixteenth century. In allot these 
there is no uniformity of defingtron. (Some carolssconsist 
of words only, others are supplied also with music; some 
are religious, others secular; some are associated with 
Christmas, some with other seasons of the year, others 
with no specific occasion; some "Christmas carols" deal 
with the saints, making no mention of the Christ-child; 
some are joyful, some sad, some didactic, some amorous, 
some humorous; some have simple unaccompanied melodies 
only, othemgs aresprovided with harmony, and yet others are 
arrangedwetabonately for large groups Of perbormers; Che 
words May be frem any language, and the xange Of emotions 
exprecsed neinite. ~ylueshort, there 1s no-one kind of 


"Carol. 


1 
The carols in the manuscript Arch Selden B26 are 


Jeade sur La Carole Médiévale (Doctoral disserta- 
HiOn, Uppsala, .lo40) 


l0nereinafter referred to as Selden. 
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almost as varied as those in any subsequent collection. Of 
thiesthirty carols adncluded, four may be considered eecu- 

10. : : 
lar, the rest deal with sacred subjects; among the sea- 


sons of the church year, two are concerned with the Annunci- 


ation,“ tnt eseen with the Nativity,?? and one with the New 


pear eoe Te Virgin 1s praised 9in oe worshipped in 


16 . ; 
ROUES, enc rested. 1 ones i represented as a rose in ones 


and likened to Old Testament figures in Beare Advice is 


Given in One to repent, -° in another to forgive, and in 


oe 


another not to be in haste. Therewisva political carol, 


describing the battle of Agincourt, 7? an ‘agricultural 
llonese carols ware Nosaa29) e422. 127A Strand =L3A. 
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Garol, exrolling ‘the plough,” SWaVGh ach (6 lwauliny <ebieve, eee. 
English is the language of twelve, 7° Latin Of fours! 

Eng uish and slacin of thirteen,~° and in one a mixture of 
PUQUshy  hacan,. ang) rrench uc Meede or The moods expressed 
rnc lude™= joy, penttence smircth, wonder, praise, awe calety, 
and Caution, 

Pee sSeapperentLatiat a demntiion Or (Carol cannot 
bet based ton content, “A, Study Of the form of Carols lberore 
1550 yields the remarkable fact that all poems which are 
called Carels by writers in that period consisulort two 
formal parts, an invariable burden, and uniform verses. 
These ace sung alternately, the burden beginning the carol 
and reappearing after each verse. This) constant character— 
istic, the alternation of burden and verse, now provides a 
definition of the medieval carol. It is on the basis of 


Pts £Ormal structune that the carol 3s isolated £rom other 


medieval lyrics. 
aNieys 2A. 


2°06, Loa. 
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and 12A. 
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2!Nos. 22, 28) 34, eand 37. —lhese Latam "carols “are 
Calbled-cantitenae. 
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In his search for a rule by which to identify a 
carol, Richard Leighton Greene examined a vast number of 
lyrics which were called carols by persons living when 
they were being written. He observes: 


Mie wlyries which have just been noticed differ 
among themselves in almost all possible respects ex- 
cept two, in which they are in striking agreement. 

All ase inestanzas, the form or which asimot schanged 

in the course of the poem, and all have prefixed a 
group, Of Jines whach, forms, a burden om chorus, to be 
sung (or considered as sung by a reader) before the 
first stanza and repeated after that and all succeeding 
Stanzas. it would seem that these two characteristics 
of form were those which the writers of the manuscripts 
recognized as athe Marks cok ene caro leinvpe. 


Rejecting COnsldebationsoOmisibjecr wma ties pact iy, 
function, or origin, Greene adopts the following definition 
Of a Caroli, as ithe onevactualhly accepted before lo 50. 


a song on any subject, composed of uniform stanzas and 
provided with a burden. 


Later in his study he adds: 
The burden makes and marks the carol. The presence 
Otmene inva oiab le, ol imeLor Croup sony Linee awl Chlais CLogbpe 
sung before the first stanza and after all stanzas is 
the feature which distinguishes the carol from all 
other forms Of Middle English lyric. 
The amportance. of the burden, ito, the identig ication 
of a carol did not meet with total agreement by Carleton 
Brown, the reviewer of The Early English Carols. Noting 


3°nne Herly English Carols, hereinatter reterred 
to as EEC (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1935), p. xxii. 
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that the specific direction to’ repeat the burden was lacking 
in a large majority of the original carol texts, Brown 


states: 


It seems unsafe to assume that the burden was repeated 
atLer each Stanza, unless, Of course, the fact as 
estan Lenecd by “tne Mustcal noratton. = 9.) 4 


Without, laboring the’ point further, the reviewer 
feels that Dr. Greene in his assertion, “The, burden 
Makes and Marks the carol =.) . Wakes a siibbobern 
of what is in many instances a formal rather than an 
esochuraly Criucerion., Wien the carol, as with tie 
ballad, 1f is impossible to frame 2 Consisteni and 
logical definition based solely upon considerations 
Ciatorn. Unerevare “broadside Scauol= asurruly as 
broadside ballads, in which the essential spirit 

anc. Character of the carol as 2 choral comoos: tion 
have been lost even though at the head of the text 
is placed a group of lines serving as an ostensible 
"burden. "3 


Nevertheless, Greene's definition has received 
widespread acceptance by subsequent musical and literary 
scholars and is generally regarded as providing the basis 
for stating categorically that’ any given text, “composed 


Of Uniform stanzas and provided with a burden , is a carol. 


The Burden 
The buccen 16 the distinguishing feature Of the 
carol. Greene speaks of its "“quasi-independent character” 
and defines the burden as "a repeated element which does 
not form any part of a stanza, but stands wholly outside 
33 tReview of The Early English Carols, ed. by 


R. L. Greene," Modern Language Notes, il (February, 
Tool 26-2 
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the individual stanza-pattern, "34 


From a Structural point Of view the burden t@inities 
Ene ‘carol’ by its regular recurrenceratter! each verses oun 
each case in Selden, the burden is written at the head of 
the carol and its repetition after each verse is assumed. 
However, aiter the first verse ori No. 29% ithe! entire burden 
is written out again, in a different musical setting, in- 
dicating the invariable repeat of the burden. In some 
carols in other manuscripts, the beginning of the burden 
is added after the first verse, followed by the abbrevia- 
tion "&c.", emphasizing that the burden should be repeated. 

The length of burdens is variable, and provides an 
Unteresting study. ‘By Lar the most common length of burden 
is the couplet. In Selden, a-rhymed ‘couplet is the foxm 
of burden in thirteen Saeed in eight carols the burden 
consists of two lines, not rhyming. ?° A rhymed couplet 
plus sone word, Eya! “makeup thesburdensof sone canoe 


and a rhymed couplet plus one line form the burdens of two 


carols.?° The longest burden in Selden is the four-line 
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one Of No. 37. Short burdens are uncommon in the Carols; 


however, the burden consists of one line in four caren 


40 


and of only one word, Alleluia, in one carol. It should 


be added that there is not universal agreement on the 
Cava clon) OTmtcectaaneoy lames . 
Greene has cited some cases in which it appears 
that songs without burdens have been transformed into carols 


by the addition of burdens, and others in which one burden 


has been replaced by another. “+ He also lists a number of 


burdens which are found as: part of more than one Garol, © 


His discussion points out the independent character of the 
bundens atthougheihteis partnotcthescaroleas ia wiole, “1b 
need bear no relationship to the verse. 


Often, however, the burden carries the theme, or 


main idea, of the carol. For example, the burden of No. 29 


expresses thanks to God for 
GOuUrE: “asdescriptron; of (the 
GObeking Henrys’ Usigiven tin 
composer of the carol wrote 


Henry who had insisted that 


Victory kimetheybavise tot sAgin— 
battle witsel rt and the bravery 
the verses. Presumably the 

it thus toesatisty the devout 


the usual laudatory songs be 


not sung in order that praise might be given to God alone. 
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Another example of a burden presenting the theme of 
the carol is No. 19. After the burden states "Of a rose 
sing we", each of the verses presents one aspect of the 
Eoce, that ss, the Virgin- “Sinvlarly ins Noweoe sche: burden 
declares, “An heavenly song ¢ .”. is sung in earth to man 
thie day. Verse one, beginning, “This is the song that 
ye shall hear", continues, describing the song which was 
introduced by the burden. Succeeding verses tell more 
about the "heavenly song". In No. 27 the burden asks the 
question, "What tidings bringest thou, messenger?" and the 
verses supply the answers. As Greene observes, in his dis- 
cussion of the burdens of the carols, 

So well do they sum up the matter of the stanzas that 
agclassitication, of they carols by subjects: could 
almost be made from examination of the burdens alone. 43 

The burden of No. 25, composed entirely of 
MNowelle:, sets the tome for a carol Of joy; similarly 
the "Alleluia" burden of No. 20 strikes the note of glad- 
ness. In these carols the verses give the reasons for joy 
and gladness, namely the Nativity. The warning and moral- 
Houngecaroloestace their point ake) a proverb in Che vbur-— 
den, so that it may be easily remembered. The couplet 


burdens at the beginning of Nos., 15 and 1/ lend) themselves 


well to repetition after each verse. 
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Tt was apparently an established practice for a carol- 

writer to utilize as the burden of a piece some com- 

mon moral or prudential saying suited to his purpose 

and at the same time accepted by the people to whom he 

addressed his song. 

The Verse 
Whatever its ancestry--the round dance or the pro- 
cessional hymn--the alternation of solo and chorus is an 
Seociural element Of tne@carol. The uspcdensor Now lor 
"Nowell sing we both all and some", implies the contrast 
between large and small groups of performers. The word 
PStaliza  litself, Erom the Latin Stare, to Stand, gives a 
pLceure OL @ Group standing Still for the singing Of tiac 
part of the song which varies, and then, at the return of 
the burden, moving--in dance or procession--and singing 
the familiar, unchanging lines of song. 
Picturesque though the use of the term "stanza" 

Mevyebe wana, UO -doube, palticularly applicable an) mono- 
mnonic dance song, the idea of simple alternation of soloist 
and group does not fit the more Glaborate musical arrange- 
ments Of all the carols in Selden. Invaccordance with 
UenneStevens procedure in the only perftonmming edition ok 


4 W i] + 
these carols, Mediaeval Carols, 3 the word "verse" is used 


44 tpid. 

Sei LV Of Musica Bri. banni Ca (200 aaeey sa 4CG.e joe le 
Royal Musical Association; London: Stainer and Bell Ltd, 
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here to denote those uniform segments of the carol having 
the same music but different words on each appearance. 

The metrical significance of the verses lies in 
their uniformity. Although the number of lines and length 
of lines may differ within the verse and from one carol to 
another, yet within the carol each verse is constructed 
exactly like the others as regards number and length of 
lines, meter, and rhyme scheme. One verse form is seen 
More Often than any other: in fifteen cf the Ehirty carols 
in Selden, the verses fall into the following pattern: 
EuLee LOUL-stressed lines of equal Vength, all erhyming wach 
Sach Other, and a fourth Line, usually shorter, and either 
rhyming with the burden or bearing some relationship to the 
Bo elie. Or tiles Otic r verses. -° 

There are several kinds of relationships between 
the versés. All last lines may be identical throughout the 
Garol, Often expressing the main 1dea Of the’ carol. This 
iS the case in Tourteecn paroles. {Wein ils kote: seWebigcwauksleyelye' 
line of the verse is called a Porn” The refrain draws 

Sar eee ap Pe MN slides patil, Muleey Gy BNC bln a oale 
reno oop so yy 20, 4, cana lon. 


Gunes ieeeiy el gueo ie 97 one ae ROMS CMM 5 
32°40, and 41. 


48 0ne manuscript indication "Chorus" which occurs 
at the refrain in Nos. 17 and 18 has a two-fold meaning: 
"refrain" and "choir performance". 
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attention to the return of the burden. Its function in 
performance is to provide a signal for the singing of the 


ondenma 


A second kind of relationship is seen im seven 
macaronic carols in which the only Latin words in the carol 


appear as the last line of the verse,>? 


Finally, some carols show a rhyming connection 
Deewoenmine wverses.,=eein NO.34, theulact lines of othe utirse 
and second verses chyme with each others those of the third 
and fourth verses rhyme with each other. No. 16 "is un- 
usual in the palindromic arrangement of its rhymes, the 
first and last monorhyming quatrains sharing the same 


nol 


Goyme, as do the second and fourth stanzas. No, 42) con= 


Sists of two-line verses. All first lines rhyme with each 
other and with the burden; all second lines rhyme with each 
Other. Goeene, in The Hanly english Carols» ,addc pune 


second line of the first verse to the burden, making burden 


492 an illustration. of the need for a signal bears 
repeating from a description of a tap-room ditty in an 
Areicleron ew the Read RUStic aL Home. by 1. As Higguncon 
imn-«he Westminster Gazette, September.17,, 1910: . (To call 
hus neighbour to his ala ui the chorus, he gave ham, at 
Bhesendeor GCachaverce,, a violenisthump yin the wribs, still 
leeking Straight 2h rront of him, but efinding the same 
spot every time." Quoted by E. K. Chambers and F. Sidg- 
wick, "Fifteenth Century Carols by John Audelay,” Modern 
Language Review, V (October, 1910), 476. 


SO aumic) 620) 21) 23, oom O meander le 


> tearly English Christmas Carols, p. 32. 
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and first verse identical. Later, however, he accepts 
Scevens "Correction of the line arrangement. Carol Nos 
12A, not included in The Early English Carols, consists of 
three-lime™ verses, set invsuch a way thac the =trst two 
lines rhyme and the third lines of pairs of verses rhyme. 
The third Tine of the burden rhymes with that of the first 
verse; the thirdr line of the second verse with that of the 
third, and so on. This rhyming connection between the 
burden and first verse may suggest, however faintly, that 
Eni ee soOng 1s not actually A carol, and that the so-called 
burden is actually the first verse. However, the musical 
Seructureris that Of 4 Carol, as Manfred FB. Bukotzer points 
oul: 
This is an example of a strophic song that has been 
made into afcarol by splitting off the beginning “to 
serve as burden and sub-dividing the other stanzas. 
ihe eocm was criginally mMotrascarol-—clrs 1s che 
reason why it is not included in Greene's edition-- 
but ehe musical sSsettang us, as elseo "Dc. Greetie agrees, 
undoubtedly 1neearol form. 
Added “at the end of No. 13A are Latin lines which 
do not fit EHe music of elther verseyor burden. ~ In his 


edition of Mediaeval Carols Stevens found that these words 


cast doubt on the form of the song, which, without them, is 


> 2 tReview of Mediaeval Carols, ed. by John Stevens,’ 
Journal of the American Musicological Society, VII (Spring, 
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4 
iinet VewCcaron form. Bukofzer provides a solution: 


Now thevadditional dines are Iiturgical texts (short 
cesponds) and are not intended for the stanza attalt. 
The scribe may have added them because the burden 
‘Verbum caro factum est", whieh is itself’ a’ short 
respond, may have suggested to him other texts sung 
on tie Game Mit curgiceal) occasion. All=ricece texts 

may be found in the Brevarium Sarum (ed. Procter 

and Wordsworth, VOL. lL, p. Cxeit1))= 4in* the same column: 
The second respond, incidentally, reads "Ipse invocavit 
me,  DOtn iny the Breviary ano” tne selden Ms. not 
"Prope" as the editor reads. 


The Chorus 


In twelve carols in Selden the burden is composed 


twice.>° The second version is a three-part setting of the 


burden in a carol which is otherwise in two Berea, In 

three of these carols, the second setting of the burden is 
designated "Chorus" in the manuscript, a term significant 
to the understanding of the performance of the carole” 


Gustave Reese points out, "The burden has to do with 


oe 
structure, the chorus with method of performance. 2 
Pee 
i) 


"Review of Mediaeval Carols," p. 64. 


Sts Sy USERS toy mys) ea Pest, shel, iG CIE 
and 42, 

>There Are two exceptions torthis statement. Yun 
Nosu25 the verse is in three parts. Now 27 1s entirely in 
two parts, including the repetition of the burden. 

Sot ee oem 30. and) s6n 
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Music in the Renaissance (Rev. ed.; New York: 
W.oW. Notton &© Company, inc., 1959)7)p. 7/06. 
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Bukofzer's comments are relevant here. 


It has generally been held by analogy with the French 
carole and other dance-song parallels that burden and 
stanza stand for choral and solo performance respec- 
tively. While this view is correct in respect to the 
monophonic dance song, a difficulty arises in poly- 
phonic settings, which were traditionally reserved for 
solorsts. Indeed, the special®directionm chorus, which 
always follows and never substitutes for the burden in 
the manuscripts, makes sense only if the first state- 
Meie Of the burden was performed by a group Of soloists, 
and thenrepeatibysa choral group; that as0to say iby 
more than one singer to a part. We see here that the 
number of parts required by the music must be distin- 
guished from the number of singers assigned to each 
part. Even if burdengandtchorus, called for three 
voices and were identical musically, they would still 
differ in performance as a solo ensemble does from a 
Publ Cuorus. 


In the manuscripts the alternating arrangement of 
tEwo= and three-part scores confirms that burden and chorus 
were sung antiphonally in direct succession. Bukofzer 
suggests that it is not necessarily the case that both 
burden and chorus were repeated after each verse; however, 
Deeuseprooaple, es The Gqreac, 1h noc excessive, amount OF 
repetition resulting from this practice: would ber quite in 
keeping with the style of the popular refrain forms such 
as the lauda and Pro ueol aa 

Chorus sections may appear also within the verse. 


. 62 
The verse is composed twice in two carols. In both cases 


690 ctudies in Medieval & Renaissance Music (New 
Vo@icwm Wat eaNOL cOums Company, GinCapelIs0i ep. lisse 
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Ibid., p. 154, n. 69. 
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the first setting of the verse is in two parts, the second 
in three. 

There are two Carols in which chorus sections 
fepeats Only part OF the text, of the eran and one in 
which the chorus restates only part of the burden. °* These 
sections, are in three parts in the midst of two-part 
writing. These incomplete repeats may be termed partial 
choruses to distinguish them from those in which the entire 
burden or verse is set a second time. 

As thelrerrain at wie end) of Varverae, direct iy 
precedes the burden, a, refrain within the verse may sigqnifty 
Ene reenrn of tne chorus. dn No. 2/7, the retrain + Such 
wonder tidings ye mow hear” introduces the chorus which is 


meselt tdentical to ene Birman 


The Vines Alteluia,.e lL 
Telura appears. in each verse, Of No. 30.) BS the tirst Salile— 
Vala COMpPOSeC mLOr EWOUparts, 1s 0a retrain, )fO1 lowed by 

the chorus with the second "alleluia" set to new music in 


BiEeemDaAG eS. 


BUkOEGZenepOINtsS OUt the musical timpontance Of (the 


oe io) are eve 
64N0. Oe 
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Stevens includes the repetition of only the first 
Wine of burden, noting, that the repetition of the entire 
burden is less characteristic of carol-style. However, it 
is quite possible that the manuscript directive ut supra 
should. indicate the return of the complete burden. 
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3D 
CRaDUuS : 
The appearance of chorus sections in the stanza on 


Variable texts proves conclusively that the customary 
usage of treating burden and chorus as synonymous 


literary and musical terms is patently inadequate. The 
chorus never adds a new line of text; it always repeats 
what has been stated before. Since it invariably adds 


musical but never textual variety it must be motivated 
Dy Music rather than text. This is borne out by tne 
fact that it sometimes destroys the symmetry of the 
lyric, for example when it repeats not a whole line 
bub just. a few words’. .The chorus has therefore Jittle 
bearing on the verse structure, its musical signifi- 
cance outweighing its literary significance. 


In his discussion of the Egerton manuscript, Buk- 
ofzer sees three types of musical relations between burden 
ano. choruses We())) repeat, (2)iwarvant’ and 4S) conplete:in- 


dependence. °/ 


These classifications may be used also for a 
study of the choruses of Selden. 

Twomcarolss in -Seldeny fala Aintomthesriirske category, 
tie teepeat.) The chorus; sections: O£ Nos.eoeands2 i ,are 


oe These Trepeacs 


exact repetitions of the original burden. 
ace: not woitten outing thes manuscuipt: butane merelys indie 
Gacedmbyathe words ut Supra and, 2n No. g2775 by tiesrirst 


two bars Of the chorus. In Stevens! edition, :the burden 


68studies, pp. 154-55. 


OTe dee pu 155. 


68, ssuming the repeat of the entire burden of 
Nope 2/;eaceun sl rao chn) Gbainer istitcanscription Of this 
carol in Early Bodleian Music (London: Novello and 
Company, Limited, 190I), II, 125-26. See note 65 above. 
Garole! 25. and. 27 are thus exceptions toi Bukofzer’s sivate= 
mentesabove,, that. “the chorus! ofr eoanvariablysedds 
MUSLedley wa. avertety. 
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GOfyNo. §25is sung by all. threeryoiceshinsunison «| At ethe 
chorus, the same notes are sung, the two upper voices in 
unas Oneand sthe third “yorce <in canon®? with them, starting 
half way through. 9 No. 27 is the only carolsin jSelden an 
wich =Ghe interpolation of iehedchorus of -a fourden 71 cain 
thes vensemis aspeciiically andicatedas Themwords Chorus sam 
the manuscript leaves: no ,occasion-to doubt that the larger 
group is intended to sing here, a reasonable procedure in 
view of the unusually long length of the verse. 

Although not specifically indicated, the "Nowell!" 
eny mnterjected: into the werses,of No. 38 would appearm to 
bemarpantialichorusse Like the chorus of Now 2, eens 
"Nowell" takes its text from the burden and provides variety 
in the middle of a long verse. By the same reasoning the 
YA leluvas ein tcheimsddle jot the verses of (No; )28ncould be 
Gabledua partial chorus vand sshould »perhaps be sung sby pte 
GLOUD. 

Theimajor.ty on choguses, ineSelden,are variants por 
the original setting with a third voice added. Although 
there are no choruses in Selden to fit into Bukofzer's 

Oo Bukofzer prefers the term “interchange of parts" 
See his "Review of Mediaeval Carols," ie Os 

M0 ctevens explains the mManusceipt indications for 
this interpretation in Mediaeval Carols. Pelle BeUKOEZer 


disagrees with this method of performance, choosing another 
alternative suggested by Stevens. See "Review of Mediaeval 
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first group, that is, restatement with the addition of a 
middle voice, in many carols the music is very similar on 
the restatement of) the text,-and the character) of. the ad- 
ditional voice may tend to indicate that it was an after- 
thought;/+ An example! isi No. 42, "Abide, T hope iti bes the 
best, sith hasty man lacked never woe." Here the cramped 
part-writing, the somewhat aimless wandering of the middle 
voice on the restatement of the verse, especially the 
second phrase, and the repeated notes in that voice ona 
Single syllable of text, point to the possible addition of 
the middle voice after the others were written. There is 
the chance that these problems may have been caused by 
thastearol,. the dast)an) thesmanuscript, having been! put 
down miohaste;wasiat dn defiance: ef) thesadvice within ae. 
timehneychoruses of No. 30, the close similarity of the two 
lower voices may suggest that it is the upper voice which 
has been Baded: However, it will be seen that the outside 
voices reach the customary octave or unison at the cadence. 
Rather than having been composed in two parts with the 
third part added later, it is more likely that the choruses 
of the Selden manuscript represent a more fully developed 
stage in polyphonic choral writing. 


There are many ways by which the choruses vary 


——— ———_ 


(es Bukofzer's comments on the carol Saint 
Thomas honour we, Studies, p. 155. 
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from the original setting. The opening of both burden and 
chorus in No. 34 display the same triad figure rising to 
the sixth, common amongst the works of Dunstable and other 
English composers of this period. At the chorus, however, 
ENiss P1Oure 15 sung a fourth higher.) Augmentation me, used 
inMvptie opening of. the chorus, Of NO w;2 a8 The. Uppensvocal 
part is more florid in. the chorus of No. 38 when compared 
wa thisenerburden.,.Om its return ins the chorussot No. 29, 
thesword Anglia” is stretched! to twice tts original Jengrn, 
presumably for greater emphasis. Thevchoris sor No, 30 is 
also a lengthened version. Although Stevens remarks that 
this chorus is not closely related to the burden, /7 there 
are two obvious similarities: the opening figure of the 
“Upper Voice, andthe general rhythmic pattern Of ‘che wo 
lower voices. 

The choruses of Nos. 39 and 41 show complete inde- 
pendence from their corresponding burdens. This indepen- 
dence is achieved by the use of new rhythmic figures as 
Well as new melodic lines. Lt is notable that these carols 
are placed in the last part of the collection, perhaps 
signifying a greater part-writing skill developed by the 
composer(s) over a period of Pime-. 


Bukofzer's conclusions regarding the function of 
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the chorus may be noted: 


The above examples are representative enough to 
warrant the conclusion that the function of the chorus 
is not always the same, and that musical and ticerary 
principles do not necessarily coincide in the carol. 
In the first category the musical repeat by the chorus 
panallels Jandsreinforces fits li tenany, function «athe 
repeatrof a tine.) sit ysenves -the-same function, but 
less strictly so, in the second category, the chorus 
variant, which in view of its frequent occurrence 
must be eregarded @s “the morms), In this ‘category, 
musical considerations come to the fore and make 
themselves felt in the same measure as the variant 
differs from the burden. In the rare cases of the 
third category they reign supreme: the literary 
repeat appears as musical contrast. /3 


There has been a considerable amount of argument 
over the question of the order in which burden, chorus, 
eudevyerse (should) be sung. No exception canbe taken to 
the constant alternation of burden and verse, the prin- 
Ciple first established by Greene. The problem revolves 
around tie Chorus, wniieh occurs elther as a complete or 
partial repeat of the burden or verse. Stevens enunciates 
tworquestions: (i) did the carolj start with both yor only 


one burden; (ii) were both burdens repeated between the 


vereee te 
The cause of disagreement is the lay-out of the 
staves in the manuscripts. In his review of Mediaeval 


Carols, Bukofzer describes the situation thus: 
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Since the chorus sections are often set off from the 
body of the carol by three-part scoring they pose a 
problem for the lay-out on the page. If they were 
inserted at their proper place the space would not 
be used economically--an important consideration for 
medieval scribes--because the alternation of two-part 
and “hree=part score leads to vempty staves. shor this 
reason all the three-part sections are often grouped 
together ‘on one side regardless of ~Ehe order of 
performance.75 
Thisspractice-iseillustrated ineNossl2Ayinewhich thesthree— 
part sections have been copied all on the same set of 
staves. This plan; «while ,itecontuses tthecorder inewhich 
the different sections should be sung, was adopted, Stevens 
shows, in order to save space on a cramped page.” 

On the basis of different spatial arrangements in 
the manuscripts, Stevens suggests five different possible 
orders of singing the sections of the carolss Order I 
alternates burden and verse (in carols which have no 
chorus); II and IV replace some of the burdens with the 
chorus; ILiI adds the chorus directly after’each burden 
except the firsts, andyVeadds theachorus after severy burden. 
After each carol in his collection he suggests a performing 
order, noting that 

this order represents one likely way of performing 


the piece but others are often possible; there was 
more than one ‘right' way of arranging the sections 


Mediaeval Carols @ p< 1223 


Mediaeval Carols (hO52%v elon WSs Stevens calls 
the chorus repeat of an entire burden Burden II. 
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of a carol, allowing always, however, that Burdens(s) 
and Verse alternated.78 


The following are Robbins' comments on the practice 


of repeating the ‘burden; first “in two parts, and then ain 


three, after each verse: 


This procedure is “confusing “for “wotreasons. | Prom a 
musical standpoint, the repetition of words alone has 
no significance. From a literary standpoint, the es- 
sential simple carol-form of couplet burden (and in 
some cases quatrain stanzas) is complicated without 
warrant. A more plausible view is that the two ar- 
rangements are alternative, that as, ‘one or the other 
to bevsung, according to the occasion or the api itty 79 
OL “the performers, suc never’ to bescung cencumsreently. 


Bukofzer takes an opposite view: 


The fact is that extensive repeats are characteristic 
of all the fixed forms; those of the carol are indeed 
mild in comparison with the rondeau in which the first 
section is heard six times before one is through with 
the first verse.- Partial repeats { =. + and a reduced 
number of repeats, such as recommended in Orders II, 
bike and bV > would “therefore pe oue Or Styler i e- 
The chorus section, no matter whether it comprises 
the whole or only apart of the burden is a varied 
answer and not a self-sufficient section like the 
burden. It cannot therefore replace the burden. 


He cites as an example the two variants of the carol David 
ex progenie, Nos. 34 and 46 from the Selden and Egerton 


manuscripts, respectively: 


The former source gives the chorus sections in burden 
and stanza at their proper places as direct ©Tepeats, 


Spidey ks Pee 


Mure Burden in Carols, Modern Language Notes, 
EVIE (wamuary, 1942), 17-18. 
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the latter groups all three-part sections together on 
the Opposite page, but indicates the point of insertion 
by :|:. The very fact that a sign was invented to mark 
the proper place proves that the order of performance 
is the same in both carols wep ceerne.edi ror 
Potevens|sassigns to eachsa ditferent onder, Order «LV. 
to the first, and, Order IT to the second. Both are 
incorrect; it should read in either case Order v.8l 


pEevens defends «his editorial practiceson the pacis 
of the note-guides given in the manuscripts after the bur- 
den leadingyto the verses, In No. 46), from the Eqerton 
manuscript, these note-guides show that the burden is to 
be followed directly by the verse. Similar note-guides 
are given also in No. 36 as well as in several carols in 
other manuscripts. Stevens comments: 


Wegare, forced .co» the. conclusion that Bu, bl iawas sone sor 
Ehesaccepted orders fon the beginning sO. a apo lyolonic 
carol, A large -number of carols are, on the other 
hand, arranged in the manuscript B BIT V and, have 

this order ‘confirmed by note-guides. This is the 
Order «of the processional hymns)... which. so closely 
mesemble the carol, 1n Eorm; and this; 2b mustesbe ad— 
mitted, seems the most natural way to start what is 

in essence responsorial music: burden (soloists), 
burden II (chorus), followed by verse (soloists with 
choral repeats). 


Bukofzer concludes that the chorus must be con- 
sidered an optional addition, but .1ts inclusion or exclu- 
sion must be consistent throughout the carol. 


There are only two types of order, if one wants to 
Makevardivision at alip~vtehe normal vscneme: 

BAVGe Daou ee ance wiat the editor calls Order Wee 
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to see that this is basically one and the same order, 
tne wa Lternation yor. burden, and wersemomes tanza.w ub) 
that is needed to make allowance for elaboration is to 
Say that any part of the carol may be extended by a 
chorus section (or varied repeat) which always directly 
follows the section it enlarges. Just as any, carol can 
be optionally extended by the addition of chorus sec- 
tions, One form of which would be the addition of a 
middle part, it can be optionally reduced by the omis- 
Sion of chorus sections. In either case the essential 
Structure of the Carol, would, be, left. untouched asthe 
addi£ion Or Omission of chorus sections are the two 
essential Options that exist in Ehe. performance, of, the 
Carol, but these options cannot be applied partially. 
The chorus sections must either be sung or be omitted, 
but they cannot first be omitted and then sung in place 
of the burden.83 


For performers, Bukofzer added this word of 
guidance: 
AI ehneyaneed tO do isto repeal therchorus variant oF 
the burden directly after the burden, no matter where 
TE us printed in the edi tion Orit acc NheyetcOmChOOcce 
to omit the chorus sections altogether. 8 
in his revised (1958) <ditton of Medieevyal Carols, 
Stevens, acknowledging Bukofzer's valuable criticism, has 
changed the suggested order of performance, for each carol 
in Selden having a chorus, to read B BII Vj B BII V5 B BIT 
B BLL, according to Bukofzer's recommendations quoted 


above. Thus the controversial issue of order may be con- 


sidered settled. 


Rounding 


All of the carols in Selden are rounded carols, 
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that 1s, carols in which similarities or identical repeti- 
tions Gxist between burden and verses These may.) be corre— 
SspOnegenceceinatext, Of in music, pom both. 
Bukofzer explored the rounded carols in the Egerton 
ManUSceI pL, snoting. that 
Ehe.eninciple of icarol composition, ismcimplepenuough: 
burden and stanza receive different settings, both 
self-contained and clearly separated in the manuscript. 
The music fully supports Greene's contention that a 
structurally independent burden is the decisive element 
of the carol form. In spite of this independence, 
however, burden and stanza are quite often connected 
by means of structural "cross relations. "%? 
These parallelisms appear with respect to both literary 
structure and music. Textual "cross relations" will here 
be considered first. 
The most significant textual relationship between 
verses and burden occurs in those carols in which all 
8 


final verse lines are the same. : In all of these, the 


retralmeappears as part Of the burden, either aseeme be- 


Gingingoc ending Gr some internal part of the burdens in 
No. 41, burden and refrain are the same. Iwo other carols 
bean a similar relationship Of verses tO burden:) sche one 


word retrain of No, 30, "Alleluia | appears in the burden; 


and the last line of the single verse of No. 36 constitutes 


Bo studies, p. 159. See Bukofzer's examination of 
rounded carols in the Egerton manuscript, pp. 159-64. 
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CheweuLden er. thatecarol, 

A textual repeat between burden and first verse 
may be seen in four carols in which the entire burden ap- 
Peers asepart. of the first verse. °/ 

Ingseverall carols not haying refrains, all linesyor 
thesverses except the last fall into a complete rhyme 
scheme, but the last line rhymes with the burden. °8 Tae 
Ehyming of all first Jines of the verses of No. 42 with the 
burden has been noted above. 

Ae parta al Givereve. Nee necessarily indicated as such 
in the manuscript, repeats, within the verse, words from 
Ene burden. of chree carols.” 

There appears: to be no textual wounding in, four 
Carols etal Ode Gh Cchiare wamecionme. 

Nearly all of the carols in Selden show rounding 
alcove thems Music win thie form of ysimilar or identical 
MeO slInesis NM sbOtn .ounden sand yvekse. 

Thawmose spectacular musical srounding 1s ni athose 


GCacols in ahich the music of the entire burden 1s repeated 


in the jersee Awsign is merely inserred sin Che manu- 
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Ssceipt tomdenote the repeat ini Nos) 036 ‘and<37. \ Im Noawse 
all Suieimusie of the burden qs repeated@am the werge; out 
not in the same sequence. ?? The music of “the burden ‘of 
Now 24 peappears Aan =the Mast part of the verse, excluding 
the three-part section.» The burden of No. “40 corresponds 
musically “co he wlast two dines of the verse: 

ingseveral «carols “thevmusie wt wonly partvob the 
burden is repeated in the verse. In most cases this 
repeat occurs at the refrain. Tiekfunecrien of thiemre— 
frain, to signal the return of the burden, is thus effec- 


tively accomplished by bringing) to-mind the music o£ the 


burden See 0 tour carols) the werrai nis a repeat. or seie 
Lastywpacienot the burden.?> The first; Tine tor burden, be- 
94 


comes she musi¢ of the refrain in four. cacols, aS 
pacticularsmethod of ‘rounding presents “the ‘Composer wath 
Picwc ime culty) OL Mnventing tats train hae secves anesthe 
burdem -as antecedent phrase and in the refrain as’ conse- 


25 


quent phrase." in tive carols: without retrains the 


music of the last line of the burden appears at the closing 


92 ohe identical bars are as follows: 1-2=16-18; 
3-8=31-37; 9 (upper voice) = 36 (lower voice); 9 (lower 
voce) = 34 upper voice); 10=12=3/-397Psa15—s0 40. 
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Pact Of the verse.°° Musical rounding is seen also between 
the burden and the opening part of the verse; the first 
line of both burden and verse have the same music in five 
carols. 
Rounding is achieved in two carols by the use of 
short melodic-rhythmic figures. Three of these motives, 
seen in Example 1, occur an the burden of No. 25 anc are 
repeated many times throughout the verse. The three-note 
figuce (a) rising by step on the first Nowell of the burden 
occurs twice more in the burden and. eight times in the 
verse. The four-note falling motive (b) on the "well" of 
the second Nowell in the burden is repeated at different 
pitches seven times in the verse. The two-note falling 
stepwise figure (c) on the fourth Nowell of the burden may 
be found four times in the verse. No. 42, the other carol 
incelden whose burden’ iS first sung 2n unison,, 2s musi — 
cally rounded also by means of melodic-rhythmic figures, 
as seen in Example 2. A.cadential formula (a) appears at 


different pitches nine times throughout the carol; another 


figure (b) may be found eight times. 


9©nhese CaLOls are Nos. 26) (dtsreqacding thie) ex— 
Glamstion,s Eval"), 27, 00 (where a cerond resemblance 
exists between the music of the third alleluia of the 
burden and the last two lines of the verse, with some 
Grossing of parts), 33, and” 39. 


NOS . 15°22, 31, 324, ance hae soe lines sare suhe 
same in burden and verse of No. 12A. 
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(a) Mm. 1-2 (ay hi es = (c) Mm. 4-5. 
Eo 2 ees era Cee 
ECE: St a eee eee 
3 a 
No - well, well, -—— nO well 


Shorter passages to be found in both burden and 
verse, especially at the cadence, show evidence of round- 
ing. A vague line exists between intentional repeat of a 
musical passage or figure, and the accidental use of the 
same cadence. However, similar rounding treatment in con- 
secutive carols in the manuscript would tend to show that 
such was done by intention and not by accident. Moreover, 
these brief musical correspondences between burden and 
verse occur ‘at only a few points in the carols: between 
part of the burden and that part of the verse directly 


before the etait at the opening of both burden and 


Oo Ges Noswils, 21) andecd. 
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99 : 
verse, Cr Closing Of both burden and eee at the 


close Of athe £irst phrases of both burden and Wae, or 


@taLpe we lOose.of, other phrases, 1° 

Although there are similarities in the rise and 
talljotythe melodic Lines, the note values, ond phuase 
structure between burden and yerse of Nos. 20 and 24° 
these, in spite of their resemblances, must be considered 
musically unrounded carols. Lt as ° worthy cfenote that 
both are macaronic carols and both display textual rounding. 

Nearly all the carols show both textual and musical 
rounding in their structure. Since all the carols except 
three show textual rounding, and all but two display musi- 
cal rounding, nothing more need be said about those in 
which the textual correspondences do not occur at the same 
places as the musical correspondences. it is very inter- 
esting to observe, however, those few carols in which 
Music and. texe Aare on Strict, conrespondence: another 


words, the return of a line is paralleled by a musical 


fees JIG BAR Aye eis ise ehaval Ve Nh 
iNeieey ocl lec) piewen Gin lb asheves JES: 
Nos. 19 and 35. 


tor 28 has the same music at the end Or ythe 
second phrase of the burden, at the end of the first phrase 
of the verse, and at the end of the chorus. The ending 
of the first phrase of the burden corresponds to that of 
the second phrase of the verse in both Nos. 28 and 32. 
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eee 
Most notable are the refrains which are repeated, 
literally and musically, as part of the mete The 


chorus repeat of the burden within the verse of No. 27 
Hounds that carol. Part of the musically augmented retrain 
of No. 16 is found to the same words in the burden. The 


openings of burden and verse of No. 18 show brief rounding. 
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CHAPTER IL 
THE ORIGIN AND USE OF CAROLS 


To trace The beginnings oF kines Eng i anecarc | ein 
volves examination of ts original funetion. Was thescarol 
synonymous with carole, a round dance? Was the carol in 
England merely a branch of the development of similar art 
forms all across Europe? Was it, to beqin with, Sacted or 
Ssectilar??’ Did 1t Originate as a musical or a literary: form, 
hence, was it always sung? And when sung, by whom--the 
learned or the uneducated--and where--in the church or on 
the village green? Were carols intended purely for enter- 
tainment or did they have a didactic or religious purpose? 
Why were they written down, and why did they cease to be 
written? 

There are two main streams of thought regarding 
the origin, Of the English carol; the one as general ly {cup- 
ported by literary historians and the other by musi- 
cologists. Led by Richard Leighton Greene, the first 
group clings to the theory of the derivation of the carol 
from the dance, on the basis of their two common features: 
Strict verse form and recurrent burden. The opposing view 
looks to the church for the birth of the carols, fostered 


by the clergy to serve as aids in the struggle against 
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paganism, and incorporated into the church services as DEO- 


cessional hymns. 


Influence of the Dance 

The association of dancing with singing in the early 
middle ages in England must certainly have existed, but 
there is little evidence of it. In France, however, dance- 
songs were known to be an important part of entertainment 
for akluclasses.s MM. Alfrededeanroy is sstudyvotwmine origins 
of the French lyric describes the relationship between song 
and dance.+ He establishes the theory that the metrical 
FOrIm fOfethe dance fines Lis counterpart fine vee woOcrELy. 
FOr example, thesballette and, rondel,/iwhittle no elonger 
danced, remain as specific verse-forms. A similar rela- 
Glonship ts said) co-exist between Gihe. carole, eanceacdy 
medieval ring dance, and the carol, a term which is found 
imstnodush thiterature about the beqinning: Gi geheimougreench 
century. Greene cites examples of the early use of the 
word "carol", which, he claims, meant "dance with song” 
during the fourteenth century, but "song not actually ac- 


2 
companied by dancing" in the fifteenth century. 


lies spr egance de la poésie lyrique en France au 


moyen age (ener ie arp Ais: Librairie Honoré Champion, 
Re teufel 965). 


-the Early English Carols, hereinafter referred 


to as EEC (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1935), pp. Xv-xx. 
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Based on an article by M. Joseph Bédier, ° Greene 
gives an illuminating description of the carole: 


ie, consisted of a «chain, open yoruclosced,. of male and 
female dancers, who moved to the accompaniment of the 
voice or (less frequently) of instruments. The move- 
ment was ordinarily three steps in measure to the 
left, followed by some kind of marking time in place. 
tt was usual for the dancers to join hands, but ges- 
tures seem frequently to have been introduced which 
would require the clasp to be broken. The whole pro- 
cedure was under the direction of a leader. It was 
the duty -Of this; leader... +... #60, sing ethe, stanzasnor 
the song to which the carole was being danced. During 
thestime of such=singing (he gcimg moved «couthe Jerk, 
At the close of the stanza the entire company of dancers 
wouldisrespond with the retrain oo wourden of stnie song, 
dancing in place the while. Then, as the circle re- 
volved again, the leader would sing the following 
stanza, and so on. Obviously the leader was the only 
one of the group who needed to know all the words of 
assong;) the burden, being invariable .on nearly «so, 
could be quickly learned and easily remembered by the 
chorus. Some sort of cue in words or music would 
serve to notify the chorus of its time for beginning 
the burden. 


headin, features jOf the .carole ssi hne.cireular aos 
£10n and the, division of the group into leader and chorus, 
were seen in dances in many countries and probably figured 
in English dances as well. "Likewise in many lands and 
centuries were to be heard songs which owed their form to 
- ye) 
the fact that they were sung an such cances. 


An example Of SimilaG structure 1s the ballata, 


Shes olus “anciennes danses qinancaises;,’ (Revue 
Ges deux mondes (per. v, vol. x*xxi), pp. 398-424, cited 
by Greene in EEC, p. XxXXl. 
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OGiginally an Italian dance-song. Its fundamental verse 
scheme was that of the carole: a two-line ritornello, or 
burden, and a stanza composed of three lines rhyming 
together and a fourth rhyming with the burden. Greene 
describes an important development from the ballata: 


From i[its], beginning in popular song the sballata crew, 
under the hands of cultivated poets; into a number of 
longer jand more;elaborate forms; ”. 26. Theisamp le, four— 
line ‘stanza with two-line burden, as above, was re- 
tained with especial frequency in the Italian lyrics 
known as laude, which, in their association of re- 
ligious praise with the language and song-measures of 
the common people, so.much resemble the English reli- 
Glous> Carel, Fo. 8: 

The persistence of this type of stanza, the founda-— 
tion of which is three lines riming together, may be 
explained, in the laude as in songs of the other 
languages, by regarding them as written for airs con- 
Structed civ the model of popular wdance-tunes; af noc 
for such dance-tunes themselves. For such a stanza- 
form grew naturally out of a type of dance with a 
thrice-repeated movement. A verse for such song would 
require three lines to the same musical phrase, and 
Hence rimming; uplus«a-lineecornresponding jo vtheacoda “Of 
thie music.) and "giving, bY ats new ssime,ancue to, tne 
chorus, whose burden would end with this new rime. 

The: deminance, of this type of stanza ine the English 
carol indicates that the genre may properly be regarded 
as the English representative of a European family of 
Ivete, forms Originating in the carole om a round dance 
very much lake Wt. 


Greene bases his thesis on the supposition that 
when the ring-dance fell out of popularity the verse form 
on which it was constructed remained’ in use.” As the lauda 
grew out of the ballata, the carol emerged from the earlier 


Garoleje+ "For Lt is on the metrical -form ofspoectry. thatthe 


Stpid., pp. xlvii-xlviii. 
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influence of the dance has principally operated and left 
monberor Wess easily discernible traces."/ Obviously, the 
carol-song and the carole-dance have the same essential 
formal elements: uniform verses alternating with an in- 
variable burden’, "it isa “structure Of poetry which has 
persisted long after its almost complete separation from 
Ghermcondi tions which gave it birth."® The typical carole 
veuse form slike that of the landa, is three shyming lines 
and: a"fourth Line linking “them tto the burden." “Thicstorm 
is indeed found in 188 ou ae 474 carols collected by 
Greene, and in fifteen of the thirty carols in the manu- 
scripe Arch Selden Bo Gee 

In support of his theory, Greene cites examples 
from early English literature, admittedly "scanty glean- 
ings, OL the existence of the round dance in Pagiances) 


He shows “that the lines 


Honnd by honnd we schulle ous take, 1 
‘And joye and blisse schulle we make, 


aan oe seat ee 


eTHas); Dek es 


JH aveinacter referred to) as Selden. 


10-EC, DD enki Koes 

Li ohis Garol te \Nowil2) in BEC at bisralsco: printed 
by Carleton Brown in Religious Lyrics Of thesxlVvih Century 
(2nd ed., rev; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957), p. 110, 
with useful notes on p. 272. The manuscript to which 
this carol belongs is described below, pp. 81-82. 
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from a fourteenth-century Fransciscan collection "are 


plainly an imitation of the burden of some SOnge-couvas round 


pa by 


dance. Admitting that “English poetry of the? twelfth 


and thirteenth centuries does not exhibit anything of like 
form that can be connected with the dance," Greene gives 
several examples of English carols which show in theix 
Verse form the: metrical structure, of thei carlier carole. 
Hesconciludes: 


Instances could be multiplied, but the comparisons 
already made show the essential identity of principle 
in the construction of the French dance-songs of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries and the English carols 
preserved in manuscripts of two to three hundred years 
Tateree hat. 1entity sof pri ncaplelieriner best pos— 
Sible evidence of their common parentage in the dance, 
the carole.13 


Rossell Hope Robbins voices his disagreement with 
Greene's theory, as follows: 


Critics havyerbeéen mistledsby Geat tered» contemporary 
references to English dances as carols, by a possible 
derivation of the French’ word,) carole ,§ from dance 
(although the earliest etymology is from chori, or 
processional psalms), and by the resemblance to some 


122EC, DascxilA. (JBut Margi teat ny descr bess the 
saticecarolods a Caristmas: lullaby sung arounds the crrbsan 
church: “Ainsi, 1"’un des trés rares carols connus du 
Wives siecle. n- 12 (honnd by honnd ay) spedes env icons) de 
1350), est certainement un de ces noéls ou lullaby carols 
(kindelwiegenlieder) que l'on chantait en dansant autour 
d'un berceau arcange sur l*autel ou autre part dans 
l'église, comme il était d'usage enibien des endroits.” 
(Etude sur La Carole Médiévale, Doctoral Dissertation, 


Uppsalaye 1940)5 p.9 58. 
13 
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French dance songs written in quatrains with burden. 
Critics have thus assumed that there were similar 

dances in. England, and.that the English religious 

carols ultimately stem from the dance. That there 

were dance songs in England, as in most other. countries, 
is indisputable; miniatures depict both chain or ring 

as well.as line or cortege dancing. But the theory is 
questionable, for there is not a single recorded example 


Of an chee English dance song in the pattern of the 
Carol, 


the sCareity of evidence Linking, the carol tostne 
dance leads one to the question: 


Surely, if dance carols exercised the commanding in- 
fluence claimed for them, there would be one example 
left?15 


Robbins “reply 1s: 


Rather than account for some eignty spercent of all 
the carols being religious, by considering them (like 
the Italian laude) spiritual parodies of dance songs, 
it would seem, simpler and: more. logicad. to Look for the 
origin of these vernacular hymns in the practices of 
the Church itself.16 


Carols as Processional Hymns 
R. L. Greene himself prompted an alternative view 
Of the origin of the carol by his questions | Which). 11 


any,) Of the Carol-texts here collected were actually sing 


Hs 


im-the round dance? ™ Although he minimizes the loose 


4 early English Christmas Carols (New York and 
London: Columbia University Press, 1961), p. 2. 


1 Rossell Hope Robbins, "Middle English Carols 
as Processional Hymns,” Studies any Philology, .ivi 
(Oeto bea 0959) tb 9. 


lOparly fnolish Christmas Carols, p. 2. 
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connection between fifteenth-century carols and twelfth- 
and thirteenth-century dancing, the answer is virtually 
anone™. Some carols, such as the lullabies and the al- 
legorical ones, are eliminated from the dancing ring on 
the basis of their subject matter, some on their conven- 
Plonal division iantorsolo and chorus parts. | Those with 
music show that they were written to be part-songs through- 
OUL, anOt, .aso. in thescarole, solo for werse and chorus for 
burden; those signed with a composer's name indicate not 
simple dance-song but studied harmony. Others, Greene 
suggests, imply a processional use, especially the boar's- 
head group. He concludes: 
But the frequency with which exhortations to the 
company to sing are introduced, as compared with the 
ecarcitysoujallustons tOudancing,. Imp lees anata coe 
fifteenth century the carol was usually sung without 
Bernice aneced, LO. wi Woes (UCED BODO OL tL yet oe ia Lamia 
of the pieces here collected were meant to be sung, 
at the time they were written down, much as they would 
bestOr=day, NOt. In aydancing rind; OUe oY ao Company 
Gaekereduron COnViIVidl lt ysOLelOnerev 1d 1ouceDLaice, 
LieGpeosLeLonetonwhat Novcalle. nes soul cc (Oren lyang 
fects. tneory,. Robbins suggests that 
the earliest Middle English carols were made by ec- 
Clesiastical authors and composers specifically for 
Sifigingain, church processions; and that this tune tion 
is likewise that of at least 80 per cent of all extant 
carols. Furthermore, the mere handful of carols before 
1425 shows no debt to a French or native tradition of 


popular dance song; indeed, the distinctive carol form 
is better explained by the traditional Latin proces- 
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Sional hymn. +? 


Margit Sahlin had earlier suggested that carols 
had, primarily, a processional function: 


La plupart de ces chansons avaient un caractére re- 
ligieux ou rituel, et elles semblent destinees en 
premier lieu a atre chantées aux danses et aux pro- 


cessions populaires de certaines fétes ecclésiasti- 
guest 


(Mostlof “these songs hadwa religious or i tual charac- 
ter, ‘and ‘seem to be originally intended to be sund n 
dances and popular processions of certain ecclesiasti- 
cal feasts.) 


There is a large amount of evidence to support this view. 
The following account gives a picture of the 
medieval procession: 


The later Middle Ages were marked by pageantry 
both in secular and religious celebrations. Knightly 
Sports tand qournaments: regaled the anristocracy. (cCru- 
sades and pilgrimages were accompanied by banners and 
armorial display. ° It’is dikewise the period of athe 
titurgical drama. Processional: rites now take ona 
new variety and splendor. The outdoor procession, in 
the spirit of the age, became a gala occasion with 
Bull voarticipatvon by (peasatis, burghers, (students, 
guildsmen or other inhabitants of the town or country- 
side. When the medieval period closed, lay singers 
and musicians took their appropriate places. The 
hymns, psalms and antiphons of the choirs mingled with 
thiepopular celligiuous lyrics"accompanied thy, on sal= 
ternated with, instrumental music.2l 


The texts of the carols themselves point out their 


1905+ ocessional Hymns 0 We O60. 


20% tude, me os 


leuth Ellis Messenger, "Processional Hymnody in the 
Later Middle Ages," Transactions and Proceedings of the 


American Philological Ass sociation, ioc (95 0) sen Oa 
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-ecclesiastical purpose. It has been noted that the texts 
Of all exeept four of the thirty carols in Selden deal 
with sacred subjects. Even those four have some religious 
content: one contains an expression of praise to God, one 
a prayer, One a’ doctrinal statement, and the other a moral-— 
tm 2 : 

izing message. 4 Robbins comments: 

The carols are obviously intended for a definitely 
practical religious use; they form a means to salva- 
tion just as surely as the liturgy, hymns, or private 
prayerss” Inynotrone ror Ewoy but inomany cacolssare 
prayer tags and short popular prayers, Biblicaleand 
sometimes patristic references, and Latin lines from 
hymns and antiphons, as well as the common verses_oer 
pericopes used repeatedly -throughoute thevlitungy. 

Further evidence is obtained by a study of the 

other music in the manuscripts containing polyphonic carols. 
Three of the four major collections Of carol music contain 
Latin antiphons from the Sarum and other processionals. In 
Selden these processional hymns are interspersed among the 
English carols, whereas in the Egerton and Ritson manu- 
seriots the Latin hymns are kept arstince) fromethescarols. 
TMremjuxtapesltion in wMS. PArchs Selden 1 sestrong 


presumptive evidence that the compilers made little 
distinction in use, else the items would have been 


22mhese are, respectively, No. 29, Decor gracias | 
No. 12A, "God speed the plough alway"; No. 13A, "“Vexrbum 
caro factum est et habitavit in nobis"; and No. 42, 
"Sith hasty man lacked never woe". 

23 


"Processional Hymns," p. 561. Robbins, ina 
footnote on the same page, lists carols in which may be 
found sprayer tags, the vse of "Sing, Olea “pray. , aonb. Lead) 
eefterences, and Latin lines. 
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rearranged for more convenient handling in choir 
practice.2 

The contents of the Ritson manuscript support the 
tneory Of Gccléesiastical function: “With the notable ex-— 
Céeption of the masses and English part songs, almost all 
of the balance of the manuscript can be explained by its 
relation to processional rites."2? 

The carols appear to be intended for use on par- 
ticular feast days, especially those around Christmas. 
Twenty-seven of the thirty carols in Selden would be ap- 
propriately sung on one or more of the following occasions: 
Annunciation, Advent, Christmas Day, the feasts of the 
Virgin, New Year's Day, Circumcision, and Plough Monday 
(the first Monday after Epiphany). The carols of the Rit- 
son manuscript are specifically labelled with the following 
Pubrivost indicating thelr appropriate Iiturgical feast.” Ue 


Sancta Maria, de sancto Johanne, de innocentibus, in die 


sancto Thoma, and Epiphanie; several are marked ad’ placicum. 


ace Dees On 

> catherine K. Millen, “As Patteenths Centurys Record 
of English Choir Repertory: B. M. Add. MS. 5665" (eROLSe s 
unpublished doctoral dissertation, Yale University, 1948), 
OO wect 7. 
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None aianeene points: Out, 1s) markedad processionem. 7° 


John Stevens shows that all the rubrics which are 
specific refer to feasts within the octave of Christmas. 
However, he notes, 

[t is perhaps wrong to think of the headings as refer- 
ring necessarily to different days in Christmas week; 
there may even be an intended distinction between 
in die and de, the latter meaning that the carol was 
intended for procession to a Particular altar. We 
know, for instance, from the Sarum Customary that 
there were processions after evensong on Christmas 
Day fang sthéy three followings days tomthe, altars, of 
SE. etepien,, St. John, the Holy innocents ands ou. 
Thomas. 
Stevens observes that although the service books of the 
Sarum use never actually specify that carols are to be 
sung, they do direct that "responsories" are to be sung 
in such processions to the altars of the saints’ mentioned. 
Since all carols are responsorial, and other events of the 
chucch year’ ane rarely referred. to jexplieatl yi ethas. does 
seem to mean that the carols were written especially for 
128 
Wise ne ecoles@astical! procession at Christmas time, 


Catherine Mil ler -addse: 


The Christmas use of the form, which is its most ex- 


ze, Selection of English) Carols; herernatters re— 
ferred. to aa Sec (Oxford:  *Clarendom Press, 1962) 7 p.. 44. 


27 carol," Grove's Hi CHIEUEE of Musievand Musi 


Gians,.ed. by Eric) Biom (5th ed.; London: MacMillan & 
Comntd.4 New vork: SteMartin’s Daag 1952) ew lieeo2. 


28 umedieval English Carols;] She bustencer, 
December 18, 1952, ps L049. 
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tensive and important, stems from the length: of the 
medieval celebration, the three months from Advent 
to Candlemas, as well as- from the primacy of its 
Sup gece to sche. Christian. 
Of the 474 carols collected by Greene, 202 contain 
Latin lines. "With a few exceptions, the carols in this 
large group are of religious or moral content, and’ the 
fiaein which they contain is naturally for the most part in 
Lhe diom ofthe Church. "°° 
Latin words are found in fourteen carols in Selden, 
in addition to the four cahtilenae. Some Latin parts are 
Composcasspeciahlivy for shen iparticulan places nme pemc aco 
and are not quoted from another source. These are the 
truly Macaronic. carols, in which Latin end English are 
biendeds with perfect syntax, as an No-; ley Nowell icing we 
both all and some. It is remarkable that the continuity 
GEsehougnte 1S nob disturbed by the macarontc elements yin 
Pie texts the Latingis skiltully chosen soras to. carry on 
the sense of the English. 


Ovhner Latin lines, which appear mainly in the 


burdens and refrains, are taken from hymns, the Scriptures, 


27 urhe Late Medieval English Carol, notes to 
Medieval English Carols and Ttalian Dances, Peer 
by the New York Pro Musica, Noah Greenberg, aiLector 
(Decca Gold Label; DL 79418). 
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antiphions, and other parts of the liturgy. >? 


In this case the line or lines chosen have usually an 
exclamatory or sententious character, maintaining 
by repetition the central theme of the piece and 
summarizing its content... These burdens or refrains a 
often NOE VexaCCly £1 Lted TCOmtne tsyvnitax of thermad joand 
lines as in fully macaronic verse, but rarely are 
they ircelevaltwOr-ineaporopriate. . . . AGeaatile 
their introduction does not impair perfect regularity 
of metre,.32 
Being familiar to medieval churchgoers, these Latin expre 
sions were particularly suitable for inclusion in proces- 
sional hymns which the people would sing in their own 
language. The following familiar Latin lines are used as 
pertains, 1 Selden: No, 21, Regina cell”. LetaresaNo. s23, 
Redemptoris mater; No. 24, Ave domina; No. 40, Qui natus 
mut hodie, and No. “41, Veni, Redempcor gencium. 

Greene has tabled Latin lines of the carols, take 
from hymns, prose and antiphons, and shown their use and 
source.>> For example, the macaronic carol No. 26 takes 
fie first ana fourth lines of “each verse, altogetner cen 
OutLrot dts. twenty lines, from eight ditferent Latin hymns 


prescribed for use in the Offices on various occasions. 


Robbins comments: 


oon four Carols in Selden lacking a refrain, the 
last line of each verse is in Latin. These are Nos. 19, 
20 a7 2 OA Cero 6 


325nC, pp. 35-36. 
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65 
In his great work of listing the sources of the Latin 
tags, Professor Greene traced them to the individual 
hymns; but he failed to ask at what point in the 
service these Latin hymns were used. Consequently he 
missed the immediate source of many of the Latin lines, 
not the missal or breviary, but the processional.3 
Robbins points out that the refrains of two carols 
in Selden, Redemptoris mater, No. 23, and Regina celi, 
letare, No. 21, are lines from antiphons to the Vie 1 
common in processionals. Robbins quotes other lines from 
carols, in other manuscripts, to the Virgin, St. Stephen, 
and St. Thomas of Canterbury, and shows the source of 
miese lines in the processionals of York ob oarum and 
their use in specific processions on the respective saints’ 
days. 
Further evidence of the heritage of the Middle 
English carol an the Latin processional hyninwis seen in the 
English poems of Friar William Herebert, who died in 
ee kes Two of these poems demonstrate carol form by 
Cheve repetition. Of an Opening” ™phrase=atvter Cacheverce, 
One; varcruc carol, Tera translation “or “the hari, proces — 


sional hymn, Gloria, laus, et honor, sung antiphonally in 


the Palm Sunday pieces! The English translation retains 


34 up ocessional HymuSjae Dw O4 


35tbid., pp. 564-66. 


3©ohese poems are found in B.M. Addit. MS. 46919. 


3Ionis carol, omitted from Greene's collections, is 
listed by Robbins in "The Middle English Carol Corpus: 
Some Additions," Modern Language Notes, LXXIV (March, 1959), 
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the carol form of burden alternating with verse and fol- 
lows the Latin metrically, so that it could be sung to the 
same music. The other is a translation of the Good Friday 
improperia (Reproaches of Christ) sung in the procession 
which terminates in the adoration of the cross.>° Here 

the manuscript indicates: the yepeti tion of thesburden atter 
each verse, strongly suggesting carol form, and linking 


Ehat form with its fiftteenth-century function, namely, 


BEOnesinging an church processions."?? 


PE tse iiteresting EO nOticertuat. Bug ltsiem tne 
language of the people, was used first in the church about 
the same time as the vernacular carols were being written. 
Robbins observes: 


Processions were the logical place for the intro- 
duction of the vernacular, perhaps because they were 
conducted outside the chancel, in the nave. Their 
Tonerent variability placed them Outside: thevstriccer 
LiuUnoical sovmulac OF the Mass send, ori Ces wal ex 
posed them more easily to accretion dnd change. a5. 

Apare wrom the short passages in Uns sexvvicesror 
Bapeusm, Marciage,, and the Visittattonsor thes sick, 
contained in the manual, the first English used in 
medieval church Services occurred in the processions. 
The Bidding Prayer, addressed to the congregation by 
the priest when the procession had reached the rood 
separating mave and choir, Of from) tie pulpal, 15 
found in many manuscripts.4 


38 ecause three of the twelve verses depart from 
the reqular couplet, form to three=lane or four-line verses, 
Robbins lists this hytin as a “pseudo carol”, ibid., p. 205. 


32Rossell Hope Robbins; —“triet shercber_eand the 
Garol Anglia, LXXv, No FP. tx leo 7)) leaeoo., pee below, 


pp. 80-81. 
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It 1S significant that carols ceased to be written 
at about the same time as processions were banned from the 
church. The reforms of Henry VIII forbade processions in 
1547; the liturgical carols, now no longer needed, disap- 
peared. Greene sets 1550 as the end of the medieval carol 
Plor the’ reason that the carol form appears at about that 
time to have lost its great popularity with some sudden- 
ness."*? 

The singing of the Litany took the place of the 
procession. The Litany may be defined as "solemn suppli- 
cations addressed to God, the Virgin, or the ers mieeye = 

Sahlin has shown that many of the carols are 
BpOpULac litanies.a: 

Ces Carols me sont souvent que des litanies populaires, 
destinées, nous semble-t-il, a &tre chantées aux pro- 


cessions et aux danses sacrées des fétes ecclésiast- 
igues. Leur parenté avec les supplications des litanies 


est 6évidente dans les refrains de plusieurs des carols 
du recueil de M. Greene. 43 


(Often these Carols are but populagsltanies san 
tended, it seems, to.be sung 12n processions and re- 
imolousucancesson Church feast Jays let euc lose 
resemblance to the supplications of the litanies is 
evident in the burdens of many carols in Greene's 
collection.) 


The burdens in many carols may well have been 


4legc, p. vii. 


Gerri, Apel, Harvard Dictionary of Music (2nd ed., 
rev.;.Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 


1969), *>.. 485. 
43 
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used for public prayer. Robbins observes: "While the 
petitions in carols may also serve as private devotions, 
they are’ primarily public observances, especially when the 
petitions come in the group choral burdens." "4 
fe is*not the burdens but the final verses of at 
beast ten Of the earols in Selden=that could serve as! public 
45 : 
prayers. These supplications are addressed to the Father, 
tomcthe son, and to the Blessed Virgin; the words = "pray" 
andy-grant. “are often used.” “In six*out ©f the ten cases, 
the word! “now” opens the prayer, implying that at this 
point the procession had reached its end and the people 
were pausing for prayer. 
With the foregoing theories Greene strongly dis- 
agrees. 
AP conclusion with a Lormaot orayer,. :ound inva 
Great. Many Carols, is not a’ sign that the piece rs 
designed for use in church rather than for a social 
Gathering ana hall. 9A benediction or ar prayer Tor 
salvation of the company is the standard conclusion 
for a piece of medieval poetry of almost any kind, 
Hacrervve:as well as lyric, and) Ofcenm Lor va “song of 
tale of completely secular or Even Coarse mature. 
It usually implies no connexion whatever with a 
church service.4 


He=points out that) the term™ titany can” be prop- 


erly applied to only one carol, that beginning "Jhesus, for 
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337935, 29, 41, and 12A, 
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thi holy name", from the manuscript Eng. ROC ae Asli OT 


which the convivial character is Ot One 


Further evidence of derivation from the church is 
offered by the few carols which survive from before the 
era Of the polyphonic carol, a genre which appeared about 
ta20. Of the nine carols which, according to Robbins, sur- 
vive from before 1400, seven are religious, all found in 
Pranciscan Manuscripts. The other two are secular art 
songs written under French courtly influence. 


On the evidence of these nine fourteenth-century 
eGarols, then, the luselineod of scarolisederiy ing acrom 
popular dance is nil; the likelihood of deriving from 
church procession, very strong. 48 


Robbins shows, furthermore, that none of the twelve 
carols from between 1400 and 1425 show any evidence of 


derivation from the Sane 


Laut tS largued that later dance songs) formed tne basis 
GOfethegbnglishecarol, isi. scholaniys to ihavewamearl of 
20 to 30 texts that might possibly have been used for 
dancing wagging the dog ob some 500 carols completely 
unsuited for this purpose?29 


He concludes: 


it as not, necessary to explain the genesis and 
development of the English carol by searching for cor- 
respondence to French popular dances of three centuries 


“THisacarol aieeNo. 309a01n BEG. GTtont inet. verce 
is found in nine other medieval manuscripts. See EEC, p. 
EAC 


48 upocessional Hy Mis) Ome aes 


*2tpid., pp. 577-78. 
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earlier; this is dragging in a red herring that 
blends ill with the smell of incense. The Middle 
English carol was patterned on Latin processional 
hymns with burden, stanza, and repeated burden. Its 
main tradition was not vernacular, secular, and 
Foreign; but Latin, religious, and waelae.2 


Catherine Miller agrees that "many carols were 
used in procession, and it now appears clear that they 
took the form of the traditional processional hymn and 
enlarged 1ts repertory.” “Howevyeu, she submits a variant 
view of the beginnings of the carol: 


[ts still possible to urge that, beth carol andenymn 
were somehow related to the round dance, but it is 
probably just as helpful to turn the argument inside 
outchand | udger that theacarol Gormy (ABACK, fetes) mwas 
Simply a part of a network of formes fixes (rondeau, 
carole; virelai, villancico,; and others) which sre- 
Ssembled@each Obher as well as pasisvor aie mato 
Church service, such as the processional hymn. Then, 
as now, Rome was the power behind the structure of 

the service and regularized it to some extent through- 
out Christendom. The poetic ABACA scheme, then, was 
aepart of thescommon heritagenandethought oretne 

West, appearing and reappearing in a multitude of ways 
and contexts down the centuries. The processional 
hymn and) thejearnly Englishiucarolerecpresented two of 
them, and it was no accident that they were alike in 
fFormnand functions 


The view of another dissenter in the crowd of 
enitics must beimentioned, “frankglly Horevson rejectsethec 
theory that carols were sung in liturgical processions, 
since the music and ceremonial of processions was laid 
down in the Ordinal which governed the ritual, and the 


music was fully provided in the service-book called the 
ou pid., p. 582 


52 umhe Late Medieval English Carol.” 
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Basing his opinion on a study of the texts, Harri- 


son says: 


The words of some polyphonic carols, a genre which ap- 
peared about the time the conductus was going out of 
Use, »makesrte likely that the sacred! caro leorethe 
Fifteenth century took over from the conductus the 
Lrolesor Benedicamus —Substitutewon. certain’ tectivaler 


54 
the festivals to which he refers are the three days’ after 
Chevstmas, tie Cireumcision, sand Epiphany; oneal. of which 
almelatively —£rée choice of music was allowed as -avsubsti= 
tute for the Benedicamus petinoeepes gratias with which the 
Office normally ended. The vast majority of fifteenth- 
century carols, and allebut™a tewSin’selden=aresparticu- 
ably appropriate toethis festal seasonerromyChristmas co 
the Epiphany. 
Carols sung in choir during this period would almost 
Certainly have been substitutes for the Benedicamus, 
and. the texts of 'some polyyphonie carols ?strongly sug- 
gest that this was their function. 
Some such texts from Selden are the two closing lines of 
Nowe "Benedicamus domino; Deo gracias;" the refrain of 


NOwe2o, Deo gracias; ” and the dast linecsor No. 34, "“Bene- 


dicat Domino." These lines, Harrison claims, show the 


23uthe English Medieval Carol," The Listener, De- 
Gember 2/7, 1956, p. 1036. 


> AMusic in Medieval Britain (London; Routledge 


Ade keqanabaul, 1958) ;epp. 416717 
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function of some of the carols as Benedicamus substitutes 
"acceptable to church authorities for use in the Christmas 
season and on occasions of national prayer or thanks- 
giving." 
His explanation for the considerable number of 
moral and) convival carols, unsuitable for churen) is that 
they "were probably sung at banquets in royal and aristo- 
cratic households and at evenings of recreation in colleges 


5 : : 
no Evidence of such entertainment 


and collegiate churches. 
LoTawL ine from an Aceon oe a royal banquet on Twelfth 

Night in 1487 which says that "At the Table in the Medell 
of the Hall sat the Deane and those of the Kings Chapell, 
which incontynently atter the Kings finst course -sange a 


198 Lijws) known chat “the fellows) and scholars of 


Caral ls 
certain colleges were allowed, on special feasts and oc- 
Casrons, to remain after supper Singing songs and enter— 
taining one another with poems and stories. Probably Nos. 
Ls pele wand 42, moral carols, and aA, wardrt inking song, 
would be appropriate to such evenings. 

Harrison's view is supported by Greene who shows 


that the processional hymns were not in English but in 


Wati.n. 
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The characteristic processional hymn used in 
England is a Latin one built closely upon the pattern 
and in -thesclassicalmquantitatave metreso£f) the one 
great prototype, the Salve festa dies attributed to 
Fortunatus, a cento made from a sixth-century poem on 
Easter. The unlikeness of its stately measures to 
the characteristic four-beat!accentual line) of )the 
Carol is apparent to anyone who hears it read or 
Sung, and there is no preserved carol which imitates 
Or even suggests its content. 

In the processions of lay=folk;, which werela 
feature of many festivals in medieval England and 
which, of course, were outside the liturgy, the texts 
which are referred to as being sung are always in 
Latin. Neither is there any reliable record of a 
modern custom of singing Christmas carols processional- 
ly in_church which can be traced back to the Middle 
Ages.°9 


Greene eters to a Jerter wrvtrensoys.cenpissop 


Cranmer to the King in cee ee 


Cranmer is suggesting the 
wuse-of English translations of the Venite, the Te Deum, 
ang other Latin prose selections in processions, as if 
for an experiment. Greene adds, "One could hardly ask 
stronger assurance, on higher authority, that the singing 
of English words in liturgical processions was unknown 


before this uaa 


The R6le of the Franciscans 
For centuries after the penetration of England by 


Christianity, heathen customs persisted among the people. 


59csnc, p. 45. 

OL eyes Sonn kamund Cox, ed., Miscellaneous Writings 
and Letters of Thomas Cranmer, The Parker Society (Cam- 
Dimdde, 61346)\, 40.0412. 


Glonc, p, 46. 
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The medieval church found it easier to teach and preach 


than to "eradicate customs of immemorial standing rooted 


in elementary human instincts, "°2 


The popular songs sung at medieval festivals met 


with harsh criticism from contemporary churchmen who de- 


nounced their “immoral: lyrics. °3 One of the means by which 


the Church dealt with these worldly songs was to parody 
them in religious ones. In comparison with sermonizing, 
Greene comments, "more widespread and more successful was 
Bio mDeaCcta Ce"Or Sey EA ehone songs on the model of 
the secular pieces which it was hoped to displace. The 


beligirous carol... . is to%be regarded as a procuct of 


this <rnid oF Jefe 


A parallel development was the rise of the laude 
im italy. Greene*s comments are particularly enlighten— 
ing 2 


But the greatest flowering of religious popular 
songs took) place an thirteenth-=centuny Weal ys etlowards 
the “end of the preceding century there had! sprung up a 
popular zeal for devotional singing, fostered) by »the 
Gnganizat2on Of musical fratemnitiesmealiingeliem= 
selves Waudesm, Pr These utids were so Ratie grearest 
service, not merely to religion, but to the cause 
of vernacular poetry as well; being composed ‘of lay- 
folk sthey maturally ppreterred (fo using aia ieiG town 
tongue ‘rather than in the Latin of the church itual. 


asta (OR veo aikoiee 


63 cee a deseription of some ol siNese songs and 
the criticism which they provoked in EEC, p. cxvi. 
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The result was that in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries thousands of laude were composed 
and sung, varying widely in form and content, but 
alike in their popular character, Like the English 
carol, the Italian lauda occupies the middle ground 
between folk-song and learned lyric; it is the produc- 
tion Of an andividual author, “but directed to’ an 
audience without special education or refinement, and 
patterned upon the songs with which such an audience 
would already be familiar.©5 


The early history of the lauda is closely associ- 
ated with the beginnings of the Franciscan order, which 
fostered the development of religious song in the language 
of the people. Greene describes this tradition of vernacu- 
lar religious song as "subordinate, yet complementary, to 
the friars principal Mission, Or preacnand andr ecccmence 
it "gives Franciscanism a claim to consideration as an im- 
portant force in the shaping of the medieval tyrico"°® 

The establishment of the Order of Friars Minor by 
Francis of Assisi in I209 gave “great impetus to both the 
eurrent revival of popular religious fervor in Italy and 
the ‘accompanying production Of popular sacred poetry. 

Francis himself had the gift of composing songs 

out oLethe tullness” of his heart, and his vyoucirel 
acquaintance with the poetry of the worldly trouba- 
dours stood him in good stead. It was just after he 
had composed the beautiful 'Song of Brother Sun' that 
hetgave his disciples the charge ‘or sacred minetrelsy: 


‘ WO'@or, Nessald, “wide are tie ser vance ror sed rt 
not hie minstrels who ought to Stir =and ancr te the 
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Throughout the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
Jacopone da Todi in Italy, Bozon and Tisserant in France, 
and many more now-forgotten friars composed and sang re- 
ligious poetry in the languages of the people among whom 
they circulated. Of their songs Greene writes: “"The 
models werevstill | . . the worldly and amorous songs of 


the people; their melodies were used and their words often 


closely parodiea. "°8 


Turning to the development of vernacular religious 
song in England, Greene observes, 


There is’ good reason, therefore, to suspect the 
hand of the friars in the development of the English 
carolvof the fourteenth and fiireteenth® centuries, ihe 
fvrest Franciseans’ landed in England® an 1224 and 
speedily attained popularity and influence comparable 
to those which they enjoyed in Italy. 69 


Robbins describes three stages of growth of the 
CAO le 


By the end of the XIII century there were insexistence 
popular secular songs to be sung (and danced to) by 

the people together. The Franciscan friars took over 
the form and the music of these songs and substituted 


be pede Dp. exxiie “Greene quotest ner speculunseer— 
Fectuonieyecds by Paul Sabatrer™ (Bratishy Society sor Fran— 
cuscennStadies® vols. «iil, xvii, @Manchester, 2920-31), 
cap. c. The "Song of Brother Sun", with interesting notes, 
16 in Otto Karrer, St. Francis of Assisi, trans. by N. 


Wydenbruck (New York: Sheed & Ward, LO4G )) Op esee > O02 
68 
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religious subject-matter for the secular, at first in 
Latin, and later, before the middle of the XIV century, 
in the vernacular. By the XV century, and to an in- 
creasing extent throughout that century, these reli- 
gious adaptations had become so popular with the non- 
literate laity, that, their original antention or. re— 
ligious propaganda was lost sight of, and they became 
as natively popular as the first secular songs which 


they had been intended to replace. These popular songs 
are what we know as "carols."/90 


important, to ,the early history otsthe caroluas «he 
Red Book of Ossory, now in the Episcopal Palace at Kil- 
kenny... Robbins reports, that this document was 


written by the Franciscan Bishop of Ossory, Richard de 
hedrede, trom.1316, and. continued, by his, successors, 
Pi parts until the XVI century. «The, contents mainly 
concern themselves with the Acts of the Synods of 
Dublin andsOssony ~£rom the x1V fo the AViscen tum ane 
diocesan transactions and ordinances of the government 
of Ireland in the XIV and XV centuries. -On fafteen 
double-columned pages of the MS. are about 60 Latin 
songs, among which appear a few eee of vernacular 
verse--nine English and two French./ 


The explanation for the anelusion of atin Songs in 
such a book is provided at the foot of the first page ol 
the songs. Greene has supplied a translation: 


Be. advised, reader, that the Bishop of Ossory has 
made, these songs for the vicars of thescathnedral. church, 
for the. priests and Nis clerks; (oO,be sung on. toe .im- 
portant holidays and at celebrations, in order that 
their throats and mouths, consecrated to God, may not 
be polluted by songs which are lewd, secular, and as- 
sociated with revelry, and since they are trained 
singers, let them provide themselves with suitable 
tunes according to what these pieces require. 


M9 ume Earliest. Carols and the Franciscans, | 
Modern Language Notes, LIII (April, IRC H SH ge seek he 


Tinid., pp. 239-40. 
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Robbins comments: 


The Bishop of Ossory, then, seeing that his clergy had 
picked up from contact with the folk various "cantilene 
teatrales turpes" thought that it would be too much to 
ask them to renounce completely what they enjoyed 
singing. He therefore wrote pious words to fit the 
music of these vernacular songs, and in econsequencesre-— 
produced in Latin the original form of the secular 
pieces now unremembered. So that his clergy would 
recognize the tune for the new Latin verses, Ledrede 
wrOtevatethe phead of rsome, of shis iparcdiese the sour— 
standing linestof “the vernacularesong »concerned. asus 
Engmanyscases where English a¢ given the Latin lines 
following have quite a different metrical scheme; and 
SO Wwe sseecthat the Englasheitsaa burdensand nopmine 
first line(s) of the original poem, and that the tune 
was set by this burden. By an inspection of these 
Latin songs, we can ascertain what was: the form of 
thelr spopular prototypes. . . 2. 1m all thereris a 

fixed stanza form, and a burden connected with the 

Waste lane ot each stanza by rime, and repeated, eiToeugh— 
out, but_outside the regular metrical scheme of the 
stanzas. / 


By their form, therefore, these Latin songs from the very 
early fourteenth century may be idéntified as carols. 

Edmund K. Chambers suggests that these verses may 
have been composed for a particular occasion: 


IT think the good bishop must have been concerned with 
the reformation of an abuse prevalent in ecclesiasti- 
cal foundations under the name of the Feast of Fools. 
T& was common, towards the end of the tenth) century, 
to regard the triduum, which followed the Nativity, 
as a period in which special honour should be done to 
the minor clergy of these establishments. . . . And to 
these tripudia, . . . had been added, by the end of 
the twelfth century, apparently with less explicit 
authority, a fourth, variously dated at the Circumci- 
sion, the Epiphany, or its octave, in which the same 
privilege was given to the subdeacons. Their feast 
was conducted with less sobriety than the others, and 
often degenerated into a scandalous riot, under the 
name of the festum fatuorum or the asinarium festum. 


T3uone Farliest Carols," pp. 240-41. 
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oe: - Richard de Ledrede may very well have been at- 
tempting to keep it within the bounds of decency./4 


The next stage in the development of the carols 
was their appearance in the language of the people, Latin 
songs were useful only to the educated, particularly the 


clergy. Robbins says: 


it requires mo great stretching of Ene amaqimarion 
to believe that if these Latin songs modelled on popu- 
lar forms proved favourites with the Cathedral clergy, 
that the ‘good Franciscans turned: their Uatan into 
Similar songs in the vernacular or made such anew for 
the use at festivals by the common people in place of 
their profane "songes of fowle rebawdry and of un- 
clennes."/5 


some examples o£ these early songs by the Franciscans have 
SuicVvived: co (ehis days 

Some ‘didactic: lines) areisti Piwpreserved from. the 
pen otliihomas of Hales; a Pranciscan who livedvabout 
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12753 His pious verses were his answer to a nun who had 


asked him for a love song. Greene prints the poem, and 


comments: 


This poem expressly acknowledges the purpose, the same 
whichwill appear later in the religious carol, Sof 
ees aiwking, for song Ginto protilable syaye of 
piety. 7 


The Franciscans are responsible for the Kildare 


Menglish Literature at the Close of thegMiddle 
Ages (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1947), pp. 82-83. 


US 


WGihe Farliest Carols, p. 242. 
16 one song may be found in Jesus College, Oxford, 
MSc 
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collection of Anglo-Irish poems, dating from about avo. 
Among them is a lullaby "which is certainly to be regarded 
Oe Gm rOrecunner of the lullabys care) an English."/? 
neminne believes that this lullaby tera carol, "2venR though 
dt has no’ regular burden (for that. may have been lost)yet 
Two carols by the Franciscan William Herebert, 
English translations of Latin processional hymns, have been 
mentioned above. °+ Fifteen other English hymns, most of 
them more or less literal translations of Latin hymns, have 


. 
peer preserved. ® Herebert-. "was a student of the works cof 


Grosseteste?? and Roger Bacon, of the history. offs England 


ang Of his» order, and.of English velagious Qeeten 


Of Herebert's English hymns, Brown states: 


Perhaps, the chief claim of) Herebert.s verses. toscon— 
Ssideration.is their historical amporeancel as an early 
atlenoL Oletie Dart Ole Chegriians Losineroclcey yer— 
GacUlal Verszons: o£ Che hymns into thelmpresaching. 
Thaece can bés little question, | think, »cuateehnese 


T80nis collection is preserved in the British 
Museum manuscript Harley 913. 


M9 creene peimts this poem) mn BEC). py cxxy. 


80urne Barlrest Carols, ) jose t 3. 


ee GaaOCs 

82 erebert's seventeen English hymns compose the 
last quire of the B=. M. Addit. Me. 169019. = All buw three 
are printed in Brown, Religaous Lytics OfsthespxiViosgeentury. 

833i shop Ip 1436). 

een. G. Little, "The Lamport Fragment of Eccleston 
and its Connexions," English Historical Review, XLIX 
(Gore 1934). 30:27 
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pieces were designed primarily for puta te ge! 


Referring to Brown's statement, Little observes: 


some of these seem more suitable for congregational 
singing than for the pulpit. 86 


In a commonplace book compiled by the Franciscan 
John de Grimestone in 1372 is found a large number of Eng- 


Iveh religious poems from the first halt of the fourteenth 


8 : 
century. Four carols are included in the Coben ten. 


Brown offers some clues towards the identification of 
Grimestone, and gives these comments: 


John Grimestone compiled his book, evidently, as 
a Storehouse of pulpit materval. "The contents are ar 
pangca under 145 Popics invalphabeticaly orders, beqin— 
ning with “De Abstinencia’ and concluding=with “De 
Veste". The great bulk of the book 1s an latin, but 
English verses and phrases are scattered throughout. 
To what extent these verses were composed by Grime- 
“stone and to what extent they were merely copied by 
him we cannot say. The fact that the book contains 
in many places riming Latin lines with an English 
paraphrase subjoined strongly suggests that the com- 
piler had a turn for versifying in English. 89 


A manuscript not later Chan= 1350" contains a serves 


of sermon outlines in a Franciscan hand, and, among them, 


8 Religious yee s Ore ave 


86 ur amport Fragment, » p. 302, 
87 one Grimestone manuscript is the National Library 
of Scotland, MS. Advocates LOM tee 


88 onree of these carols are im) BEC; Nos. 149a, 
PS5a sand 271 8 lie rourth 1s printed by Robbins in "The 
Parc liestecarols, » “po. 244. 
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other English phrases and rhyming lines, and the “earliest 
Christmas carol extant", beginning "Honnd by honnd we 
W a0 
senu lke ious take”. Greene suggests thet tims carol was 
“probably used by a friar in connexion with his preach- 
: neg 
Lng’. 
The manuscript of the Canterbury Franciscan James 
Ryman, dated 1492, contains 166 English and Latin pieces, 
of which 119 are English carols.” Greener pommiice oUt nat 
Ryman is thus responsible for one-quarter of all English 
Carols which have survived from before 15504 his work) had 
Tuttle circulation, however: one of his’ carols, tehe  bumden 
Ofawhaich is) simiblarcto; tha tot aNGag26), «ss eine luded yn 
Comistmas\carolles newely inprynted, ithe aiaittte gbook 
Printed why Richard Kele labout i550 a yeChambersmivesng Lven 
these critical comments about Ryman's work: 
Eymoai Senet waned nepi red (wis tery. Splewiasescone 
skill an interweaving English and Latin, both in “stanza 
and refrain. Occasionally he exhorts to merriment in 
song, but he gives’ little encouragement to it his 
approach is devotional rather than didactic. | Twenty 
of his carols are more or less paraphrases of the 
Te Deum. “Most of theiithers are imehernoun om the 


Virgin. | And he repeats himselt indefinitely. ?3 


Greene, however, shows that Ryman's verses, though 


905EC, No. 12: See above, p,225.° The manuscript 
is now in the Bodleian Library, MS. Bodley 26. 
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Cull, are of values 


Ryman ~ bike? verebert, is" to"be regarded as a "con— 
Scientious, rather uninspired Franciscan, engaged 
im turning religious and profitable matter into 
vernacular songs in order to appeal to the people. 
His use of the carol-form is doubtless the result 
Of Observation Of the ‘popularityror the carol at 
the time he was writing, and there is every reason 
to believe that he meant his work to be more than 
a pious literary exercise--that he designed his 
poems to be sung by his preaching brothers and their 
audiences. 


John Audelay, author of twenty-six carols, though 
not a Franciscan, “was enough of a disciple of Francis to 
compose a carol in his honour, and he was certainly touched 


by the Franciscan missionary spirit."> 


"Jon, the blynd 
Awdlay", as he frequently calls himself, wrote in 1426 and 
later, probably from Haghmond Abbey in Shropshire, where 
he was a chaplain in a house of Augustinian canons. Al- 
though he has been called a canon and a monk, others 

think that he was more likely a chantry priest who sought 
the abbey as a Roigeriecola 1 ds "possible that neomay 
have been a grey friar who had found asylum for his triple 
disability, blindness, deafness, and sickness, at Haghmond 


Abbey. Audelay's manuscript, WhrCheis HOte ties sown snand, 


seems to have been dictated to a single scribe, who later 


94=KC, eR ero ai Ble 
Por ae pp. CxXXvii-cxxviil; the carol to st. 
Francis we No. 310 an EEC, 


96,4mund K. Chambers and Frank Sidgwick, "Fif- 
teenth Century Carols by John Audelay," Modern Language 
Review, V (October, L910), “474% 
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added corrections prescribed by the author. ?/ Many of the 
poems are autobiographical in nature and frequently mention 
his physical troubles. Among his carols is a version of 
No.2 6 ta ine strom <No:. 42 is similar to the burden of 
another of Audelay's carols.?° 
No doubt the Eee Ne ae influenced other medieval 
Carol writers. (Greene (guggests: that both thevspirrit and 
the (subject matter ‘of thhercarols. are that ‘ofethe relagious 
aeLicludelofithe friars. He concludes: 
Ens hori, ithe purpose which 1s) obviously that of the 
carols in general, the presentation of religion) and 
morality in a popular and enjoyable form, was that 
of no other Class of medieval sectety so much as that 
of thehmendicanty friars.22 
The Popular Nature of the Carols 
The word "popular" carries two different connota- 
tions, A song may be “popular by origin’, of unknown 
date» and authorship, having first, appeared’ ain, the oral 
tradition Of a group Gf people haying 1ittle Gormal educa- 
tion and frequently living in an isolated “arca; on, "popu- 
lar by destination", having been composed by educated 
97 Bodleian Library, MS.9Douce* 302: See > Chambers" 


comments on Audelay's writings in English Literature, 
Ps 2-94 


98 coe Nowiscvz>ein BEC: "In wele be ware ore thou 
betwoo.” 
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persons for an audience including all kinds of eeeelan 


Folk songs are “popular by origin, "19! 


Not written 
down, but learned by rote, these songs are passed down 
through the generations by oral transmission. Such songs 
were the object of concentrated research during the last 
halt of the nineteenth and first half of the twentieth 
Centuries. Following the example of Gecil Sharp, trained 
musicians went about isolated villages in Great Britain 
and the United States, recording traditional songs from 
LOhe~lips of «singers who had learned them only by hearing 
them sung. Many of these songs are centuries old; had 
they not been written down when they were, they would now, 
in all likelihood, have been lost with the advent of mod- 
ern machines and means of travel. 

The same cannot be said for the carols which have 
Survived, 10 Lhe polyphonic manuscripts sofetitc firteenth 
century. These are "popular by destination” only; each is 
the work of one composer, who, although his name is not 
known, wrote his music on the basis of skill and ex- 

100 mH apt expressions “popular by origin" and 
"nopular by destination" originate with R. L. Greene; see 


"The Carol as Popular Song," Chapter IV of EEC, pp. oi hs Va 
Cx. 


See Folk-Song Society defines folk-song as "song 
and melody born of the people and used by the people as an 
expression of their emotions, and (as in the case of his- 
torical ballads) for lyrical narrative. | Frank Rideon and 
Mary Neal, English Folk-Song and Dance (Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1915), p. 10. 
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perience; to ‘be tsung tby lamtrdained fchoir probably under 
ls sownrdirection .) hese carols) arempopuliar then, Yonly 
in their possible singing by people who would ordinarily 
aueend. Senvices ain church, "19 

Stevens points out that the polyphonic carol be- 
Game Ineneasing ly  "cucl off from thewmain, stream onecne 
carol tradition as the fifteenth century progressed. Al- 
though "che carols inethe Trinity Roll “and imosie Giethose 
in the Selden and Egerton collections may be regarded as 
rerlecting “popular” Jaspiration, the ivasely moresconpida— 
cated carols in the later Ritson manuscript were designed 
for professionals only: they were "musicians' music, "19? 

There are several elements characteristic of folk 
songs that appear in fhe manuscript ‘carols. Or these, tlic 
most notable is the device of repetition. Most common in 
folk songs, and, indeed ,wessential tomtheir preservation, 
is the recurrence of words or lines at the same point in 
each wersewewIinis) practice 1s) wetlected imuitke Ducdenseand 
refrains of the manuscript carols. As has been peeeedee 


fourteen of the carols in Selden have refrains’ at’ the ends 


of the verses, and others show repetition elsewhere in 


tne carol. 


10205 ocessional Hymns» Dao. 
103 ncarol," Dp. 8l=82. 
104 


See above, p. 29. 
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the narrative element is a second characteristic of 
folk song ,-especialily the ballad type, “also tovbe®found in 
some of the carols. An excellent example is the Agincourt 
Carol, No: 29, which describes! the battle and ultimate 
victory of the English under Henry V. In Selden the narra- 
tive elemene may take the formnorerelating: Biblacalswevents, 
usually a, different incident in each verse. For example, 
the“ ftirsteverse of No. 23°opensswath As ielayveuponma night, 
méthought I saw a seemly sight”. ~. .9;" The second verse 
descrabes, the Annunciation, the’ third). enesConcestrvon,s ene 
fFOULEN,§ Ene Crucitiaxion, and. thes Perr , sehetAccencion: 

Te VSCOry-vtelling acpecteor NO. ed Sec Onw Ev larmreiat ee 
visiting minstrel appears to be reporting events surround- 
ing the Nativity, prompted by the often-repeaced question 
of the court, "What tidings bringest thou, messenger?” 

The many allusions tor folk customs is aethwiarele— 
mente to oe found both im traditional Songs and in Carols: 
No. 12A gives a picture of the medieval farmer, including 
Mente Lom Of iiss type Of soll," his: kinds, oOpecesied grain, 
the names of his oxen, the rewarding of them with sheaves, 
and the summer weeding. Greene comments: 

There must have been many songs of the plough 

of true folk-origin in actual work, like spinning and 
milking songs, for the medieval ploughman would sing 


ao nisework ‘for a practical each as would the 
milkmaid or the American cowboy. 


105cEc, p. 245. 
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That the manuscript carols were popularly sung, 
there is no question. The records of festive occasions in 
the abbeys and great houses of England are to be found in 
many manuscripts preserved from medieval times. Greene 
comments On the place Of the carol an medieval life; 


the chief habitat of the manuscript carol was the 
hall, whether of a castle or manor house or of a 
monastery or cathedral. This was the place above 

all others where religious and laity, men and 

women, and, within limits, great and humble most 
frequently met to form a common audience, and to in- 
dulge a taste in lyric entertainment that varied less 
ELOMm GrEOupeLO group than 1s" of tem enought. soimce 
these gatherings were more concentrated in the twelve 
daysroteChristmas than at any other time orevyean,, 1c 
is only to be expected that a very large number of 
carols wll deal directly with the Navivityeand with 
the events and personages connected with the other 
feast days that conclude with the Epiphany. This 
close Connexion withe holiday feasting nay wells bestia 
explanation of the strikingly small number of carols 
dealing with Easter as a holiday oOrswith the = Resurrec— 
tion. There was less feasting at Eastertide for one 
excellent practical reason which, obvious as it is, 
seems rarely to be mentioned: the lack of available 
provisions for lavish meals at the end of the long 
winter, when any establishment was lucky if its larder 
had no shortage of everyday food.106 


Among his interesting descriptions of medieval 
feasting, Greene includes the following account from Wor- 


cester, the probable origin of Selden: 


A vivid impression of the kind of feast that an 
officer of a large monastic house would hold in the 
holiday season is given by the matter-of-fact accounts 
of disbursements contained in the journal of William 
More, last Prior of Worcester, who gave a Christmas 
feast each year to officials of the city of Worcester. 
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Among the most frequent items of expense in the years 
1518 to 1532 are malmsey and other wines, minstrels and 
other entertainers, and singers of carols. It is plain 
that all of these are regarded as reqular components 

of a large holiday dinner for which a whole ox was 
bought, and it is equally plain that 'minstrels' and 
‘singers of carols' are quite separate people, as 
witness two entries of 1527: 


ftem Troresyngyng Of Carrols onecris unas day os 
co tmynstre lls 2s. 6d [eds 


item Co mynstrells & syngers of carrells 12d/4ad, 


- . » Those who would put churchmen and popular merry 
song into separate worlds are advised to look further 
into these good times at Worcester Abbey.107 


ihe dase statement may Help totexplaimm thesinciusion, eimea 
manuscript containing mainly carols and antiphons to the 


Virgin; of two drinking songs Verbum "caro factium ese, Wo. 


ipa pend fappscer, aryngker. +98 


Indeed, the generally cheerful tone of the carol 
is the key to its popularity, whether it be sung in church, 
COUge, Cl Procession. 


The mixture, completely congruous to a medieval 
Christian, of devotional sentament 2nd |inar than 

its special sense of ‘cheerfulmess resulting fromthe 
knowledge of one's salvation', is one secret of the 
carol's special nature, and attempts at interpretation 
Of the "religzous' carol which ere not based jon an 
understanding and acceptance of this mixture lead to 
strange results. A grace before and another after 
meat do not make of a meal a religious service, nor 

in a Christian household do they impair the merriment 


—_——— 


cia pie bey «eae ie 
108 


tion in Ars Nova and the Renaissance, ed. by Dom Anselm 
Hughes and Gerald Abraham, Vol. IIT of The New Oxford 


Tappster, dryngker is printed in modern nota 


History of Music (London: Oxford University Press, 


1960), pp. 125-26. 
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and good fellowship of the table, +99 
Among the more serious carols of Selden are several which 
exhibit this happy combination of devotion and mirth. Nos. 
25 and 26 are perhaps the best examples. 
the sappearance, of Latin, lines, ins the, carcolesdidenot 
hinder their being sung by the unlettered. Greene comments: 
While this free use of Latin sis. sigitlys takensasea 
Stgn.O8 the cleriveal auchorship ror most or the: carols 
that we have, we must not assume that it made the 
carols unintelligible to lay people. There is no 
reason to suppose that medieval listeners were any 
less intelligent than. modern ones; there is much rea- 
son to believe that they were more attentive and 
blessed with better aural memories. Most churchgoers 
must have known a great deal of Latin by rote and its 
meaning by context, even without a day's schooling. 119 
The question mow EO _be answered ac,_ Were.tne med1— 
eval carols, such-as those in Selden, actually foik songs?” 
The resemblances already noted between carols and folk 
songs, the merry spirit of the carols; thesanonmity sot 
their composers, and the many records of their being popu- 
larly sung, would tend to indicate an affirmative answer. 
At least sone manuscript ;carel sya folk song: jeseveralsver-— 
sions of the "Corpus Christi" carol, the text of which is 


nS Bal : 
MigaemManiseript imsballiol College, Oxford, were dis- 


covered by folk-song collectors during the Vasu halino£ 


109-nCc, pp. 31-32. 
110 


Ibid., p- 36. 


Ces 354, the commonplace book of Richard Hill, a 
° ; : ; Fixe 
London grocer. The versions Of the =“Corpus Christi” 
carol comprise No. 322 in EEC. 
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the nineteenth century. These variants differ widely, 


and val vack a burden, having a two-part refrain inserted 
as ina ballad. Greene suggests that "the traditional 
versions really preserve the original form of the song, 
which was adapted by the addition of a "lullay' burden to 
be sung as a carole tae] 

However, there are several reasons to indicate 
that those carols found in medieval manuscripts are a dif- 
Ferene genre to Che folk song of (the people. 

Peter Burra, s remarks show the» necessity (of la 
Single inventor for any piece of art: 

‘collective Composition, |. j..eemiet, Dome clumsy 
business. But if an individual has been at work, why 
is he anonymous? If a single man made the thing, why 
ao we still *cali 1t a, “folk® composition. Yet, reason 
and all the, authorities point, to the scingle;man, 
whose 'impersonality' nevertheless remains. 

Cecil J. Sharp describes the method or oral trans-— 
mission as "not merely one by which the folk song lives; 
it is a process by which it grows and by which it is 
created." He agrees that the folk song must have had a 
beginning, but shows how the original song is changed to 


such an extent, while being passed, unwritten, through the 


generations, that the first singer would not even recognize 
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it,emuch less, claim its authorship. 


The author has disappeared. The most that can be said 
is that the authorship belongs equally to all those 
who have taken part in Ene transi ssaon,. Tater oie 
authorship, originally individual, has become com- 
munal.— The individual has vanished, and the community 
has slipped into his shoes. 

Whether folk art or not, the carols must nave Deen 
composed by individual persons. Now, what illiterate 
minstrel, or any other uneducated person, could write 
verses with such sophisticated language, such fine detail 
in metre and rhyme schemes, and such skilful use of 
imagery? It may well be that the carol writers were in- 
fluenced by folk song, as Greene Shows in @ comparison of 
some battie folk-tales with the Agincourt carol, Nos 29: 

This carol, accompanied in two manuscripts with a 
finished musical setting, is obviously the work of a 
talented imdiyidual.” But 1t 71s probably ine yworkso. 
a talented individual who had heard folk-songs on 
other campaigns if not on this same one,116 

Manfred F. Bukofzer points out another argument 
against folk origin from a musical point of yiew: “Carols 
were sometimes set to new music in later sources when the 
old ‘setting was felt to be cut Of Gate.” He gives the 
example of I pray you all, No. 15, which appears with the 


same music in the Selden and Egerton manuscripts but in a 


115 english Folk Song: Some Conclusions, 4th (rev.) 
ed. prepared by Maud Karpeles (Belmont, California: 
Wadsworth Publishing Company, Inc., 1965), pp. 12-13. 
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different setting in later style in the Ritson manu- 
seript.?t! 


The stylistic evidence is even more convincing. 
Only a trained hand could copy, let alone compose, the in- 
tricate musical settings within which are found over 120 


Garvols’. 


The conformity with the general style of the 
fifteenth century, the skill displayed in the counter- 
point; the rigid®form and its imaginative variants, 
the melodic types, and the delight in hemiola pat- 
Lecis scharacterizesthe polyphonic ®carcl! as "the product 
Of trained musicians, aS art music composed in the 
populas ven. 


These musical arrangements are not “crude and experi- 


Mental’ yeas Sir Rachard “RY Terry Pend but refined, 


skilful; and exquisite specimens’ of the finest musical 
echitevenecntssorntheir tday sy! The proot of “theip worth is iin 
hearing then@in performance; Terry Teflects the “artistic 
judgment of his day when he says 
Aoetheyes tand. in the MSs... sti@ese* caro sare 
of the highest antiquarian and historical value, but 
only the sheerest preciosity would suggest their public 


performance in that form, or claim for them any 
aesthetic appeal to musicians of to-day.120 


lll ct udies in Medieval & Renaissance Music (New 
Vide saw We Norton “se Company) ine. elo aOR pie 0" 


LAs 


DUC wk Coe 
119, Medieval Carol Book (London: Burns Oates & 
Washbourne Ltd., [1931]1), p. 1. 
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On the contrary, the performing of the ManUscriptrcarols 
for a live audience provides not only Jar proomf of the 
aesthetic satisfaction to be obtained in Singing and 
hearing ther carols. but the strongestrevidence that the 
carols were composed, copied, and originally sung by 
highly trained musicians, +2 

Since the circumstances of composition cannot 
claim folk origin for the carols, what of their method of 
transmission? Folk music is circulated by word of mouth 
alone; thus many Meee oa words and notes appear, and 
bherevare, as a ‘result, almost as many variants as) enere 
are singers, no two versions agreeing in every respect. 
Greene shows that this process of constant change is due 
to thewetrrespensibalitynot folk-singers. "12 

iInecontrast, the writteh versions have been Vpre- 
served. by al" limited group, intellagent®and fully awareror 


thee Thats the manuscript 


the: sagnificance of the material 
carols were not dependent on oral transmission is evident 
from the close correspondences between those of which 


several versions are extant. Half of the carols in Selden 


are found in other medieval manuscripts, and the similar- 


aor an account of ‘a performance of several 
carols from Selden, see the Appendix. 
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ities are more remarkable than the slight variations, in- 


dicating that the printed copies were never far out of 


Sight of the singers. 


Particularly noticeable are the correspondencesnot 


the Latin words. 


The generally excellent state of the Latin in different 
copies of macaronic carols shows that they had not been 
loosed “into truly popular orall tradition, which would 
have lost no time in reducing passages in the unknown 
tongue to -gtbberven liom an Sess them by vernacular 
lines, probably irrelevant.12 


Greene gives ample explanation for the variants 
which occur between the manuscript versions: 


The prevailing points of difference between manu- 
SCEIptE «copies “Of the ‘carols “are substitution of one 
Ducden or Lefrain for another, (2.9). Onissians sand 
substitutions of stanzas, and changes in the order of 
stanzas. The frequency with which such omission and 
substitution occur in Middle Englisch poetry oe all 
types testifies to the liberties taken with manuseri pt 
material as well as the accidents which often befell 
it. Pieces intended for singing, like the carols, were 
doubtless intentionally shortened in some cases. On 
tne other hand, ‘to no form Of ooetry mond verses be 
added more easily than toesthe "carol. tks 

The method of transmission of these carol-texts is 
thus midway between the uncontrolled oral tradition of 
folk-song and the exclusively manuscript tradition of 
long and learned works. The repeated performance of 
a carol would involve its being committed to memory, 
and many people who never set pen to parchment doubt- 
less learned some of these carols by word of mouth. 
But the same pieces, unlike folk-song, were also cur- 
rent in manuscript copies, against which singers who 
were not illiterate folk-singers could check their 
repertory. This is exactly the type vot transmission 
usual to song which is popular by destination. 
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What, then, of the many collections of so-called 
"carols" published, with and without music, during the 
nineteenth and, to a somewhat less extent, twentieth cen- 
turies? Are these actually carols? Are they the products 
of trained composers? Have they been preserved in their 
original setting in manuscripts or handed down by oral 
transmission? If Greene's definition of a carol is adhered 
to, then only those songs with uniform verses and a recur- 
bent unden may be considered carols: but the Jabel “carol” 
has been used more loosely since medieval times. In the 
Mone cecent, collections. may be founda, variety, of types. 
folk songs, only recently written down, the products of a 
tradition, now buried in history; medieval carols preserved 
in manuscripts still extant; arrangements of songs whose 
authors and composers may or may not be known; and "modern" 
pieces newly written by known composers for their own age. 

Both folk songs and carols -havesreceived ybold .edi-— 
torial treatment an-many of these carol collections, “fo 
some traditional songs having only melodies Have een 
added extra vocal parts and accompaniment by the editors 


: 2 
of The Cowley Carol seek and The English Carol Book, z 


126compiled and arranged by George Ratcliffe Wood- 
ward (rev. ed.; London and Oxford: A. R. Mowbray & Co. Ltd., 


US29 ).ze 


tel yartin Shaw and Percy Dearmer, eds. (London and 
Oxford: A. R. Mowbray & Co. Ltd., 1928). 
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to name but two. A song which appears in many collections 
in a variety of both textual and musical settings is the 
so-called Cherry Tree Carol, beginning "Joseph was an old 


man. 


Some of the manuscript carols have been treated in 
Similar fashion: W. S. Rockstro has unashamedly added 


vocalwpak ts ito J.GAL Pullers Maltland! satranserm prions of 


Enea carols inthe) Treindty Poll sam. G. R. Woodward has taken 


one part from Make we joy now in the fest from Selden and 


petele fOr four vocal parts; >” and Edmondstoune Duncan 


has arranged for solo voice with piano accompaniment What 
tidings bringest) thou from Selden>* noting, asehis-onlyeac- 
knowledgement, "Air by John Dunstable. "179 
Ther OMford Book of Carols isa heterogeneous. col- 
lection of carols and songs for all Seasonsn Among 


folk’ songs, legends, ditties, national songs, manuseript 


Garols,"and compositions of Known composersyare four carols 


128 english Carols of the Firtteenth Century (London: 
The Leadenhall Press, [1891]). Bukofzer calls these 
"oitiful) arrangements” in’ Studies; p. 71/7 ljen. 28. 


paartie Cowley Carol Book, No. 27. 


130-srols & Songs of Christmastide (London: 
Bugener Ltd., nedvyspp. 16-1 /s 


131 eaited by Percy Dearmer, R. Vaughan Williams, 
And Mactaneshaw (London:® “Oxford UnivercatysP ress, 71945)" 
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eai2 
from Selden. Three of these are freely arranged by 


Martin’ shaw “for- four vocal parts, Msing’ thevtenon ef rom 

the manuscript as the soprano. The fourth, Nowell: out of 
your sleep, is an entirely new setting of the words from 
the manuscript. 

Sit Richard Terry, with simular abandon, Nas taken 
the tenor lines only of about two-thirds of the carols in 
Selden, and, using these lines as the soprano, has added 
Batts for “alco, tenor, “and bass ,explaining Mis sactions 
enus’: | 


Eieie =the carols) Unisuictabimiby aren pertonunance 
iT chet sOriginal form 1c notedue lo thei emtiguaty; 
the folk-tunes on which they are founded are of even 
earlier date but are nevertheless grateful to modern 
ears. It is merely that the folk-tunes of the carols 
are a finished-artistic product, while the crude 
counterpoint which is woven around them is the first 
fumbling attempts in search of a technique which did 
NOt etlain perfection UNtilethersia coer liecencucy,. 

I have therefore taken the folk-melodies out of 
their polyphonic setting and added Alto, Tenor and 
Bass parts to them==modal anecharacter and “contra 
puntal (rather than “harmonic™) “in decagn, 

My settings are therefore vin norsense- adaptaticns, 
I have merely done what these anonymous contrapuntists 
did--taken the melodies of the carols and added other 
vyocalwparts to them. ° The -onlvyedisrerencemie thatithe 
early fifteenth century polyphonists were pioneers, 
embarking (so to speak) on an uncharted sea, while we 
of to-day have’ the entire diterature? of the polyphonic 
period (from Dunstable and Josquin to Palestrina and 
Byrd) for our guidance. 

: , Tn theYMSSs to®whichs il hevergonertor thas 
present collection we have evidence that the tunes as- 
sociated with the carols were sufficiently well known 
for the fifteenth century contrapuntists to take them 
as canti fermi for their more elaborate settings. 
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That they should have done so is fortunate, as it has 
meant the preservation in MSS. of many noble tunes 
which might have perished if handed down (like those 
which have disappeared) by oral tradition. 


The illogical reasoning of the last statement 
points out the fallacy of Terry's original premise that 
the manuscript carols are merely poor harmonizations of 
folk tunes. Terry was presumptuous in offering his ar- 
rangements as improvements over the manuscript settings; 
nevertheless, as Stevens has said, 


It rests with the listener to decide which are the 
better--the emasculated, nerveless, sugary versions 
Of the populariser, orethe vigorous originals in 
which warmth of feeling never floods over into senti- 
mentality.134 


The tll-treatment to which the manuscript carols 
have been subjected in the hands of later editors could be 
chavutably actrurbuted to an 1neomplere perception Of tleiis 
ebructural perfection rather Chan contempt for their musi— 
cal style. Denis Stevens has pointed out: 


Tt. isa great mistake to think of the music of previous 
ages as tame, Vame, or shameful. (Many Jost subtleties 
bave only recently come to bé appreciated again, alter 
sleeping on through countless editions whose unreduced 


2 Medieval Carol Book, pp. i-iii. Bukofzer 
soundly refutes Terry's arguments, one by one, in a de- 
lightfully thorough manner in Studies, pp. 170-73. Terry's 
statement quoted above is described by Bukofzer as "prob- 
ably unique in its succinct and categorical statement of 
common fallacies and in its sincere belief in wrong 
premises that lead to unacceptable consequences." 
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note-values give more the impression of a monumental 
graveyard than a monument of music. 

In Mediaeval Gapenqets John Stevens' editorial 
procedure has been to reduce by four the values of the ar- 
chaic longs, breves, and semibreves, to insert modern clefs 
and time signatures, and to modernize the Middle English 
words in spelling but not in form. This represents "a 
happy combination of scholarly and practical considera- 
eions":r while remaining faithful, in the most minute 
detail, to the original settings in the manuscript, Stevens 
has presented the carols in a form well adapted to the use 


Omemoqgerns per tonrmers:. 


1350English Music in ‘the Pitteenth Century,. The 
Pistenern May 7 boom, p-. 132. 


Tel sabe TV of Musica (Britannica (2nd, 'rév weds; 
The Royal Musical Association; London: Stainer and Bell 


Ltd, 1958). 


137yantred F. Bukofzer, “Review of Mediaeval 
Carols, ed. by John Stevens," Journal of the American 
Musicological Society, VII (Sorting), slo54)) Gon 
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CHAPTER IV 
MUSICAL STYLE 


The medieval carol is marked by a unique musical 
style’ that distinguishes 10 from other musac of the came. 
The concise, strongly accented text is coupled with a 
freshness of rhythm and melody to give the carol its un- 
mMistakabie lilt and popular flavor. Because the musical 
means are stereotyped, all the carols sound somewhat 
Similar; yet, each has an individual character while con- 
forming to a consistency of musical style. 

Fifteenth-century carols are found invariably in 
triplesmetve:  tAbout= twoethirdssofethescarolsain, the 
manuscript Arch Selden B26” are WELtCenNAin amperfect “Came 
with perfect prolation C a John Stevens, in Mediaeval 
Garoletehasterancem ped tiecemings/o ime Manfred F. 
Bukofzer recommends transcription in 6/8 time, or 6/4 in 


Cases where the florid upper line would otherwise call for 


liuereinafter referred to as Selden. 
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Vol. TV. of Musica Britannica (2nd; rev. eds; 
The Royal Musical Association; London: Stainer and Bell 
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102 
thirty-second notes. The remaining third are in perfect 
time with imperfect prolation (©) , transcribed in 3/4 
time.> One carol is excepted? “it is written “in perfect 
time with perfect prolation Cy and transeribed in, 9/2 
time.° 

The carols in perfect time appear mainly towards the 
end "o£ Selden; this fact indicates an historicaleevolution 
of the carol through’ the fifteenth century. “Those in ‘the 
early Trinity Roll are predominantly in imperfect time with 
major prolation; perfect time is seen more frequently to- 
wards the end of both he cetaen and Egerton collections; 
and in the later Ritson manuscript, perfect time is used in 
all the carols. / 

The significance of this important change, which also 
occurs in contimental music of the same time, can be 
seen in a comparison of the terse and vigorous carols 
of the Trinity collection with the sedate and even tur- 
gia carols of the Ritson Manuscript. Tne solemnity oF 


Many latervcarols is in part due tEGsthe Greater 
ehnythmic complexities encouraged by perrect tame. 


{studies in Medieval & Renaissance Music (New York: 


We Wo Nomcon=s= Company, ince, 1050 pei oa eno see 


Nose 190%" 2595529) /307 —645 soy 00, oy Oy ean 
LAS 


the single example of duple time in extant 
fifteenth-century carols occurs in the chorus of No. 86 
from the Ritson manuscript. 


8sohn Stevens, "Carol," Grove's Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians, ed. by Eric Blom (5th ed.; London: MacMil- 
Tan & Co Leas. New York: St Martin's Press, 1954), 11, 80. 
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BukO£zZer points out: 


The law of the senaria, the constant hovering be- 
tween 6/8 and 3/4, governs all carols regardless of the 
meter they adopt. However, it should not be thought 
that the selection of meter is immaterial. It LS, on 
the Contrary, ta. factor of historical Significance which 
throws some light on the development of carol music.?2 

He shows the gradual evolution in continental composition 
during the fifteenth century from major prolation to perfect 
time, "more straightforward and stable than the ambiguous 
By ea ihe reflection Of this trend an, the ving brchacaro! 
is a guide to the relative age of the manuscripts, placing 
EnCe tainly ROlLiseanly in the fifteenth century and the 
Ritson manuscript towards the end, with the Selden and 
Egerton collections between. 
However, Stevens points out that in the middle of 
Lie century theycho1ce of metre coulcdrno. Nave Deen thought 
a matter of decisive importance to the composer, since, for 
example, the Agincourt Carol, in impertect) time in the 
‘ ; ley 
Pony sRolL; appears sin eeleen In pertecte time. 
A persistent ‘characteristic of the carols 15 the 


hemiola, which occurs in every carol an Selden. This 1s an 


infinitely varied cross rhythm which results from the com- 


binations of the patterns A | and els) id 


*studies, p. 165. 


10s pid. 


Ee @arol, p. 80. 
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Die device is, indeed, so *typreal that the carol 
might well be’ called hemiola music pure and simple. 
there is -licerally not .a single “carol im tne=col— 
tection, that does not have st. 


stevens shows that the cross rhythms are of two 
kinds. 73 The first ts usually expressed by coloration 
and transcribed as in the lowest voice in Example oe The 


second does not require coloration and appears in tran— 


scription as in Example 4. 
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The hemiola occurs in many forms and in a great 


lectudies, ox a AR apene 


l3ncarol," Be. 3.0%. 
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variety of combinations throughout Selden. In No. 19, 
Of a rose sing we, and No. 39, Laus, honor, virtus, 
gloria, to cite only two examples, cross rhythms occur in 
nearly every measure.14 
The melodies of the carols do not present a smooth 
vocal line nor an easily singable tune. They have an angu- 
lar nature due to the persistent use of disjunct motion 
between structurally important notes of the melody. Wide 
melodic intervals occur frequently in the carols, as seen 
in Example 5. Quite common are leaps of (a) a fourth and 
autittn, (>) a seventh, and (Cc) san octave east ined, 
the triad is frequently cublined, often continuing, as in 
(6) 1n "ehe same direct2on co the Interval yor oa sixth. 
phe use of progressions) outlining the seventh; as in {(f£), 


contributes to the modal flavor of the music. 


Gy, Now 377 mm. s41—43. (6b) Nowe mm: tel 2 


jar 


= eine is glad and 


14 otto Gombosi comments on the two mensurations 
used in Selden and the problems of transcribing the 
hemiola in each with regard to barring and cadences in 
his "Review of Mediaeval Carols, edited by John Stevens,’ 
Renavesance News, Vl (Spring, 1953) 37-10. 
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(e) "No. 13A,. mmea26-29. 
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At the same time the melodies often appear smooth 
due to the frequent reiteration of the same note which 


may be covered up by the use of (@) turns or (b) melodic 
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patterns using the first and second notes above and below, 


as, Seen in VExamp le 16: 


Be. a Or, 
(a)> No. 4) emme 1 t- lo. 
3 
os a = 

2S ee 
- ee 
Veu r= = = = 

(b)) No. 42; sum. 6-8, 


tremely variable length. 


y 
Sees ge “} oF Lema ee eee 2ar a oee 


Bukofzer comments: 


The melodies sound fresh but at the same time very 
much alike, so that if one knows a dozen the rest 
sound) somehow familiar.” Phe Characteristic angus 
larity would be much more noticeable were it not for 
the driving rhythm that propels the melody and gives 
Mt £te springy, masculine quality. ~The interaction 
between angular design and rhythmic vigor_is the 
secret of the pooular-style of the-canel, 


The meLlodicslines are-divaded=inteogphrases. of ex- 


They always coincide with the 


lines of the text, showing the close relations between 


‘studies, p. 169. 
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music and lyric. However, the natural accents of the 


words are not reflected in the music, as may be seen in 


Example 7. "In the earlier and simpler carols amr Beve) 
Extn? .. NOW 267) Mm, L6— he. 
Eee . a 69 | é e % = 
ae 
thorow a mai — den 
words were . . .. forced, without much regard for natural 


Stress into the metrical straitjacket of the music."*° 


Although the melodic lines tend to be more syllabic at the 
outset of the phrases, they often become more florid and 
melismatic towards the ends of the phrases, as seen in 


Example 8. 


Ee oe NG.) 6, mm. 19-27. 
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The texts of the later carols in Selden receive a 


somewhat different treatment: 
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Carols ot the middle period, especially the sort that 
would De written in perfect time, show a slightly 
different treatment which may best be described as 
metrical", The first five or six syllables are gen- 
erally set to SsO"Many notes, but -atter “thar the sy 1— 
lables, again regardless of "just accent", are set 
each to a strong beat in the music; this usually co- 
incides with the beginning of a bar in the transcrip- 
tion. In a long phrase the later syllables may be 
Spe Cec at ineervale of #Lyvol bars sor more... se line 
use of words is exactly what one would expect in the 
carol. Each syllable seems to administer, as it were, 
a Vurt le puncheto tne melodie: Panes 

The carols in Selden are written mainly with two- 
part burdens and verses, and three-part choruses. The ex- 
ceptions are No. 25, where the burden is in unison and the 
Verse 1S i1n*three parts? "No. 2/7 11 whitch tne Cherus=1s an 
only two parce; Now S17 “with Les thrce pare euccen: and 
No. 42, With a Unison burden: 

The question of which voice carries the principal 
melody nas been ‘given a varvety of answers, “Cicarly un— 
tenavle is the positron takem by editors suchwas cir 
Roe heed hs Tsay © and Martin shaw who, assuming that 
the lowest vocal line was the “tune”, placed it as the 


SOpLano in their “own Original arrangements, anu created 


new harmonic parts for alto, tenor, and bass voices 


TTD ide 


oa Medieval Carol Book (London: Burns Oates & 
Washbourne Ltd., [1931]). 


19 she Oxford Book of Carols (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1945). 
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pelowsce 


Rossell Hope Robbins states: "No one voice carries 
the melody, although the tenor (the lowest voice) generally 


has the strongest part."2t 


On the other hand, the ten- 
dency towards more disjunct motion in the lower Pano Of 
GWG Voces wraitingrinys forsexamples, Nosia l6r ig, andess 
suggests that. the, upper part, with its smoother line, 
would be more easily learned and remembered. 

Bukopzer suggests? that’ thea principals voi cen opteen 
ves below,) as’ though ne tradition’ of Englishsdiseant 


n22 


were still alive. Elsewhere he states, "On the whole 


the lowest voice seems to have the predominance as a rule, 
but sometimes the middle or the highest voice leads."*3 


However ,. in  hjs Studiesthe speaksyom them’ essential: equiy— 


alence of voices, even if one of them may be more charac- 


teri Sstic.! =) .o: therparts were complementary and were com- 
posed for eacn Senora In some carols, he points out, 
20 


Soe. discussion of this’ pointe an Chapter 4200, 
5810) op) hes Spey 


2learly English Christmas Carols (New York and 
London: Columbia University Press, (1961), p. 8. 


22upopular Polyphony in the Middle Ages," The 
Musical Quarterly, XXVI (January, 1940) ao; 


23ars Nova and the Renaissance, ed. by Dom Anselm 
Hughes and Gerald Abraham, Vol. III of The New Oxford 
History of Music (London: oxford) University Press; 1960),4 
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the parts are rhythmically differentiated by the upper 
voice being written in shorter note values than the other 
voices, “plainly conceived as a florid counterpoint to 
the tenor, which stands out as a melody of independence 


was 


and, secharacter?. Lhisisind ToL writing though moet com— 


mon in Selden, may be seen in the verse of No. 16 and the 
burdenson Noe 18% 

There is a remarkable use of choral unison writing 
mnesevyeral sok the carols ine Selden.) Them tires phrase of 
the burdens of Nos. 23 a 29 and the entire burdens of 
NOSs..25 and 42 are to be sung by Ehe croup 1neuni son, 10 
contrast to the solo polyphony of the verses. A distinc- 
tion should be made between the unison beginnings of Nos. 
23 and 29 in which both parts are notated identically on 
two staves, and those of Nos. 25 and 42 where the burdens 
are written only saeey-° 

Bukofzer considers these unison burdens "primitive" in 
their close relationship to the dance. "These must be 
recognized as survivals of the early stage of the carol 
when choral polyphony had not yet been evolved and the 


music was still danced to, or at least was quite Close to 


5 rpid. 
2©pi chard Le Greene, probably uneerror, rerers to 
the ahi sonwburden. ofa@Nose42dacs “soloulin Thesbarnly English 
Carols (Oxford: Clarendon Press, LOSS een Va aes 
pointed out by Bukofzer (Studies; >p. 166) who) latervmen- 
tions "a burden for one solo voice" in regard to the same 
Cauol, vappanenuly contradicting himself (Ars Nova, p. L307. 
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Peay 
ther dance: Andrew Hughes notes the unison opening of 


the Agincourt carol but fails to observe that of No. 23. 
He comments from an historical point of view: 
Unisons at the beginning may of course serve the same 
purpose as the antonation of chant: “the setting of 
pitch--in this case before branching out into the 
different pitches of polyphony. But there may be an 
additional implication: by means of the occasional 
unison passage individual singers were gradually ac- 
customed to the didea of more “than ‘one silnger per 
part.28 
Unison passages occur also in the verses of three 
carols’ in Selden, where identical parts are written ouc. on 
2 eee 
two Staves. : BUuUkOEZer. cadis this’ mtervupition on poly. 
phonic compositions by unison passages "a very curious 


Eng lish practice, “and poimts out thatrsucheweiting occurs 


also in a "retrospective" manuscript, Cambridge, Magdalene 
30 
College, Pepys 23.6. 
Apart from these exceptional unison passages, the 
carols in Selden are written in a consonant style with the 
meesor thirds, freths, Sixths;, Mand etéenths “as harmonic sin— 


tervals; the fourth is used very rarely. Dissonances 


occur only as suspensions, passing notes, and ornamental 


2lceudies, ia Leo. 


28 uvensural Polyphony for Choir ans Lath-Century 
England," Journal of the American Musicological Society, 


MIM (Pall, L060 )te 350% 
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39uphe Beginnings of Polyphonic Choral Music, 
Pavers of the American Musicological Society, Annual Meet- 
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notes. The third part, when present, has the character of 
an added part; the outer voices are the essential ones and 
are harmonically complete without it. "It seems that the 
Garol composers of the fifteenth century were really at 
home only in the two-voice medium, "34 
The two-part carols Bukofzer describes as having 

the “nature of the "gymel". Deriving itsename from the 
Latin cantus gemellus, twin song, the gymel is a composi- 
tion for two voices. On the fifteenth-century use of the 
word, Bukofzer says: 

One May perhaps deduce that, in popular music, the 

existence of two voices in contrast to the single 

voice more usual in folk music, is generally regarded 

as something gquite uncommon. Sin the gymels the pran— 

cipal melody is notated as the lower one, the other 

VOL_LCessung@iig-=in Thirdsewuth ty at Limes sabove it, 

at times actually below. The crossing of voices, 

which takes place by contrary and conjunct motion 

through the unison, Ws “an amportant characteristic 

of gymel. 32 

Pvnouch parallel motion is, inirequent: in “che 

carols in Selden, there are some notable examples of it, 
such as the three-part sections of No. 30 and the lovely 


duet on the verse of No. 37. 


Catherine K. Miller regards the carol as a type 


si otudies, De Odes 


32upopular Polyphony, -ap 4 Soe) FOb mm vcar der 
essay by Bukofzer on the same subject, see “The Gymel, 
The Earliest Form of English Polyphony," Music and Letters, 
BV Marcy 03), a) 8 ae 
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of conductus, because it exhibits the Following stylistic 
traits: note-against-note writing, a single text which 
appears with the lowest voice, the tendency for all voices 
to end phrases together, the absence of a cantus firmus, 


and the processional” or festal natures ot tne texts. >? 


stevens suggests that in the two-part carols, a 
third part may have been improvised in "English descant" 
style, particularly in the passages of parallel sixths.?* 
On the basis of this theory he has added a middle part, in 
small motes, to some of the two-part carols inwMediacval 
Carols.?° He interprets the direction "“FPaburdon in No. 
95 as an indication that parts were in fact improvised. 

Catherine Miller adds: 

The direction 'Faburden' indicates that the music of 
the... . ‘burden’ may be sung by three voices as well 
as two. The third part, to be added extemporaneously, 
would £71) out the section in Yfaburcden” s(or “faux- 
bourdon') style.? 


Bukofzer disagrees with this interpretation on the basis 


of the fact that the two voices of the burden move in free 


33 the Barly vEnglist Carol; 
(Winter,. |O50), 64h 


Renaissance News, III 


34"carol," ans 80. 


ain his Editorial Note (p. xvi) he explains: 
MAny additional, part Lor 'fa-burdening', printed small, is 
occasionally supplied, in accordance with the improvisa- 


tory practice of the period." 


36upne Barly English Carol,’ wp... (63. 
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counterpoint and a third voice at the fourth below the 
treble would cause a series of dissonances. He suggests 
that the words Te eternum, which are written without music 
in the manuscript directly below the direction Faburdon, 
should be improvised and chanted in fauxbourdon Eyhion, | 

Imitationsin the carols is rare, consistent with 
Dies general absence an musieso£f he period. 

There are two types of cadences in the carols in 
selden. In both, the outside parts move to the octave or 
Unison; Lf a middle part is present tit supplies ihe writen. 
As seen in Example 9, the two cadences are (a) the orna- 
mental sixth with Lts typical leap to therfinal from the 
third below, and (b) the leading note cadence in which 


the final is reached directly by half-step. 


3 
iS p 
ee 
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37 wpauxbourdon Revisited," The Musical Quarterly, 
Wxuiileldanwary, 1952), 32-22. 
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There are slightly more of the second tyoe: of 
cadence, im Selden, and these tend to occur in greater num-— 
ber towards thestatter pact of che’ collection, reflecting 
tie erend, throughout the century away £rom’ the older vorna— 
mental-sixth cadence towards the newer leading-note pro- 
gression. 

For example, certain chansons of the Burgundian school, 
originally composed with the ornamental sixth and 
thus recorded in the oldest sources; often appear in 


later versions with the more recent form of cadence. 
This modernization is due to scribes who felt free to 


bing tne music up to date. 


The modern V-I cadence, does not, of course, ap- 
pear in Selden; Bukofzer, however, reports a few V-I pro- 


gressions in the Egerton Manuscript as intermediate, never 
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In Stevens' brief examination of the modes used in 
the carols, he notes that the most striking single fact is 
the popularity of the C (Ionian) mode, modus lascivus, which 


is used in half of the carols in his edition of Mediaeval 


40 ; 
Earors. thiereer ofthe “thirty carols in selden close 


Al snes 
on, and an additional four on F in the transposed form 


F 42 : 
of the Ionian mode. The Dorian mode is next most popu- 


lar, used in seven carols in Saldana The Aeolian mode 


occurs’ "in three peer ean Cie Mio Lyawan ei pureea 
The chief dynamic device in the carols is the con 
trast in numbers of performers: the antiphonal singing 
between the soloists on the verses and the full choir on 
the burdens and choruses is an attractive element in the 


performance of the carols. 


3°Measures 27-29) an? No “40! and 35-36 4 Nor 2 
could perhaps be described as V-I progressions. 


20ncarol," p. 80. 
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Os 167828 29 feand So occur ane cher unerans— 
wosed form of the Dorian mode, and Nos. 32, 33, and 40 
insits transposed form. 


t4Nos. 31 and 12A in the rare untransposed form, 
and No. 22 transposed. 
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Consideration of musical style with respect pto 
performance prompts the questions: how many Singers are 
needed, what range of voices, and, what use, if any, should 


be made of instruments? 


Regarding the first of these, Bukofzer notes: 


The size of the choir fox polyphonic performances 
must not be overestimated. . . . Usually we have to 
assume two or three singers for one part. 46 


stevens suggests: 


Each carol demands for its proper performance a choir 
of perhaps nine or ten adult male voices with especial 
strength in the middle register. Such a chapel as 

the fifth Earl of Northumberland had in Yorkshire 
would exactly meet this requirements the establish- 
ment varied, but a typical entry in the Household 

Book refers to wages for 2 basses, 2 tenors and 6 
COuUIMeer ceners. 


The fact that the range of the upper parts in many 

Of the carols is too high to be sung by a modern, tenor and 
too low for an Unchanged boy*s voice points tov the counter 
tenor as the voice probably used in medieval times and 
most effective in performance today. 

The verse in particular seems to be designed to enable 

countertenor and tenor to display their versatility. 

The possibility that the pieces were transposed must 

always be reckoned with, but the fact that experienced 

male altos to-day find the upper parts within their 


compass suggests that our modern pitch may be ae 
without danger of falsifying the original texture. 


46urne Beginnings of Polyphonic Choral Music," 
Pow ooo ue. 
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The use of instruments in English music of the 
fifteenth century is a subject on which few facts are 
known. The style of writing in the carols is not unsuit- 
able to instruments; on the conkrary, ssuch*characterasiics 
as the wide range, abrupt changes in register, frequent 
wide melodic leaps, and few rests may point to the use of 
instruments. 

Occasional mentions of instruments appear in con- 
temporary continental manuscripts of sacred music. An 
Ave Virgo by Franchois, a contemporary of Dufay, opens with 
an independent introduction of which the lowest part is 
designated Trumpetta Introitus, showing that this’ part dis 
to be played by a slide-trumpet.?? The same instrument is 
named to be used in the contratenor of a mass by Grossin, 
who was clerc de matines at Notre Dame in iat Reese 
poimts our that the cantus firmus, when placed anvithe 
next-to-the-bottom voice in four-part masses of this 
period, may quite possibly have been played on some in- 
strument such as the slide-trumpet, either alone or doub- 


rc 


Tang the singers.>- However, actual mention of any in- 


*% Gustave Reese, Music in the Renaissance (Rev. 


ed.; New York: W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., ARS IENS Ihe 
pan42., The slide-trumpet, sometimes called sackbut, is 
a type of trombone, dating from the fourteenth century. 


Ibid., p. 43. 
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strument in medieval manuscripts is rare. 


le was not usual to "orchestrate" to the extent of 
requiring particular instruments for specific parts. 
AS in the past, in-most music, sacred or secular a 
player apparently executed any part within the scope 
of his instrument, and did not hesitate to double a 
Singing voice or substitute for it. The doubling in- 
struments~~the Viel, “Rarp, lute, sackbut, cromorne, 
and portative organ were likely choices--undoubtedly 
often continued during interludes; etc, while the 
singers Paused. 
No such interludes are specirically indicated in the 
carols “in ‘Selden; however, it Ws not unreasonable that oc= 
casional verses or burdens may have been played rather 
than sung. That the lowest vocal line is usually the 
emily one to be supplied with tex does mot by teselnt in— 
dicate that the other parts were instrumental, but it does 
suggest One way of performing, in particular, the verses. 
The fact that instruments were neither specifically 
designated nor notated in the manuscripts does not mean 
that they were not intended to be used; although, as Gwynn 
Se. McPeek Says, instruments, are not essential to the full 


ae it is likely that they were always 


sound of the music, 
employed in the performance of fifteenth-century polyphonic 
vocal music, doubling the voices at a range convenient to 


the instrument. Performers likely used whatever melody 


and percussion instruments were available to them, and 


o2Tprde pe So. 


>3the British Museum Manuscript Egerton 3307 (Lon- 


don: Oxford University Press, 1963), p. 21. 
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varied the combinations at will. 


A less popular view is held by James W. McKinnon: 


When instruments were employed in church during the 
late middle ages, their use roughly parallelled that 
Or the organ. That is, they did not accompany singing, 
particularly choral singing, nor did they double voice 
parts. Rather they might have played in alternation 
with the singing, for example, within a Te Deum; they 
might have played before or after liturgical functions 
on solemn occasions, and they might have joined the 
organ and bells at the ‘elevation of the Masc.. ina 
word they mixed with sacred vocal music somewhat in the 
manner of oil and water; a genuine ay een would 
have to await the time of the Gabrieli.°4 


Bukofzer offers the following suggestions to per- 
formers Of the polyohonic ‘carols: 
Singing parts could be doubled or meplaced by anstru— 
ments... .«. ene many possible Inst rumenta andi yoca 
combinations add brilliance to the music and are a 
natural means of giving variety to the numerous 
repeats.29 
The nature and amount of instrumental color de- 
pends upon the text, musical range, texture, tempo, and 
circumstances of performance. An intimate, simple work 
such as the cantilena Ecce, quod natura, No. 37, needs 
little, if any accompaniment; the jovial nature of Goday, 


my lord, No. 18, would be enhanced with the addition of 


instrumental color; and a large-scale, festive carol such 


54musical Instruments in Medieval Psalm Com- 
mentaries and Psalters," Journal of the American Musicologi- 
Cok Soclecy), “el (Spring, LIGo yy SoS Zr 


25 "Review of Mediaeval Carols, ed. by John 
Stevens," Journal of the American Musicological Society, 
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APPENDIX 


A PERFORMANCE OF 


MEDIEVAL MUSIC AND DRAMA 


A performance of eleven carols from the manuscript 
Arch Selden B26 was given at the University of Alberta on 
July 29, 1970. In addition to the carols, the program 
included two other English songs from medieval manuscripts, 
some instrumental dances, and a reading of the fifteenth- 
century morality play, Everyman. The program was prepared 
and directed by the writer. 

The choir consisted of twelve singers. The in- 
strumental ensemble included recorders (sopranino, descant, 
alto, tenor, and bass), musette, soprano Krummhorn, 4ink, 
Oboe, £lute, viol da gamba, drums, bells, cambounines, 
cymbals, and triangle. 

Carol burdens were sung by the group, and verses 
by one, two, or three soloists, one voice to a part. The 
melody instruments, where used, doubled the voice parts, 
or in a few cases played a voice part in a two-part verse 
where one soloist sang the other part. Percussion parts 


were improvised by the singers mainly on the burdens of 


thea carols, 
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Page 133. A tape recording of the concert is housed in 


ehe Cameron Library, University Of Alberta. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
of 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


presents a program of 


MEDIEVAL MUSIC AND DRAMA 


Ei yaa 071 4G) cv pe ve Ee ape Sere Re ay Selden Manuscript B26 


Make we joy now in this fest 
Ecce, quod natura 
What tidings bringest thou? 


INSTRUMENTAL DANCES ss oe ee ea 13th Century 


Estampie: English Dance 
Two-part Ductia 


TIRE RRGAR CHES iron, come meets oro ee oa Selden Manuscript B26 


Goday, my lord 
Ave Maria 
Nowell, nowell 


MUSIC FOR RECORDER ENSEMBLE 
EVERYMAN, A Reading of an Abridged Version ...... 15th Century 


INTERMISSION 


INSTRUMENTAL PROCESSION from 
White: PUAN-OF DANIEL Sie eee en eee 13th Century 


FOUR SECULAR SONGS 
English (c. 1310) 
nen Selden Manuscript B26 


OBROSa Bel aM os terse erecta een reoarien ces emeranree pence coresetaie John Dunstable 

Abide; | hope? ite bes the™ best] aacicrcecmeetertmestcrccrsse Selden Manuscript B26 
INSTRUMENTAL DANCES 

Danisenm Roy clemarec sates ccrere caterers nrer re cet scer erat daetease cer 13th Century 

Warmemtor cin aliriStCm). eocssereecscxath a ssastavcccconecctscontost eee eemvemptonsectiereeprsnmeatceas 14th Century 
WHREESCAROES 2°. Sreae biome seat Selden Manuscript B26 


Nowell sing we both all and some 
Hail, Mary, full of grace 
The Agincourt Carol: Deo gracias, Anglia 


Wednesday, July 29, 1970 Faculty Lounge 
8:30 p.m. Henry Marshall Tory Building 


SINGERS CAST OF EVERYMAN 


in order of speaking 


Betty Bowen-Wing Messenger June Hunt 
Ann Castle God Bill Meilen 
Arthur Crighton Death John Rivet 
Charles Dool Everyman Neil Freeman 
Sheila Dool Good Deeds Sheila Gynane 
Sheila Gynane Knowledge Mary Glenfield 
June Hunt Confession Bill Meilen 
James Mann Beauty Catherine Ross 
Walter Meyer Strength John Rivet 
John New Discretion Bill Meilen 
Arthur Newman Five Wits June Hunt 


Arthur Querengesser 


INSTRUMENTALISTS RECORDER ENSEMBLE 
Barbara Gill, percussion Rhuanedd Meilen 
Walter Meyer, viol da gamba Jean Page 
Jean Page, flute Joan Sylvester 
Catherine Ross, recorder Mary Wild 


Allen Simonson, Krummhorn, musette 
Rhoda Witherly, recorder 
Peter Witherly, trumpet, Zink 


PROGRAM DIRECTOR 
Doreen Wakefield: 


